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THE P REP * 


HE 8 of this Work, is to aſt the 
1 Farmer and Country Gentleman, with 
Practical and Experimental Rules, collected by 
2 Gentleman deceaſed, They contain obferva- 
tions perfixt to them, which he found of value 
relating to the ſubject in Authors, he had learnt 
by converſing with the mo ſt intelligent Far- 
mers; and all he had diſcovered by an active 
experience of more than bir years. 
The value and uſe of Cattle, is well known 
to every Gentleman Farmer, f and it certainly 
is of indiſputable cqnſequente to the welfare of 
every Huſbandman, to underſtand the nature 
of Breeding and: Preſerving of Cattle, and Cur- 
ing their Diſeaſes. . The knowledge of this, is 
. calculated for general Benefit. A; particular 
diſeription is given of. the. different: kinds and 
accidents to which Cattle ate liable: and the 
Diſeaſes to which. they are ſubject, are in this 
Treatiſe laid down; with the mott. ere 5 
methods of . or remedying each. - 
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fo in the labours of tilling and improving it 


ture qualified to 


ordering and managing of t hem, e 
from others Food, and articles of trade; ani 


fits. The Ox, "Cow, Calf, and Sheep, are 1 
ſupply his Kitchen, and the Market; but thy 
home conſumption is not all the ſource of hi | 
profits: many of their parts and products ar 


veral particulars; and adapts his care to ſul 
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HEN the Fe rmer, has. made Kinki 40 
*. | quainted 705 he den ure of ever Part o 
his grounc has Fader. planted anc 
prepared it for his A it is then.rea 
dy. to receive his Cattle; part "of which are tq; 
he fe fe d upon its produce, and part employed: al 


heſe are neceſſarily a great Expence, and they 

are expected to 17 5 and yiel him a prof 

portionable ey oy This the are in. their Wo 
but this profit. will b 

greater or leſſer, in propor jan 0 his Skill, iq F 


500 ſeveral Natures. 1170 
. 


N „00 
om ſome of theſe he is to nave labour 


om all of them properly, managed, he mal 
have occaſional, a and as it were, accidental prof 


xeported at a great price; and he will be aol 
to make the more advantage of his ſtock, as | 
is the better inform'd of every one of theſe f 


of them as his circumſtances and fituation re! b. 


der the moſt immediately advantageous ' "i 
bim. ' 
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He is to conſider his Cattle with reſpect to 
heir Food, and its ſeveral kinds, this will lead 
im to enquire into their proper management 
n the Field, in his Yard, and in the Stall. The 
everal moſt beneficial methods of regulating 
heir Food, Litter, and ſtanding, will be a very 
principal object of our attention, under their 
everal heads in the ſucceeding Chapters. In 
hich, proceeding upon that ſure and certain 
guide, experience, we have hope of leading 
Him to a much more beneficial method of con- 
ducting himſelf in ſeveral reſpects than is gene- 
Fally known at this time. © 1 
In this place we are to conſider the Huband- 
nan as purchaſing his ſtock, and diſpoſing and 
Na mploying it on his land; after which we are to 
| bWÞroceed to the immediate labours to be employ» 
id upon it. The ſeveral products of his ſtock 
Wn hide, tallow, and the other articles are to be 
eereafter in their proper place; as alſo the diſ- 

zur aſes ro which the ſeveral kinds may be inci- 
dent; for we do not ſuppoſe him to purchaſe 
nal one kind labouring under diſtempers ; or to in- 
bro end the immediate ſlaughtering of the others. 
heſe things therefore are to be treated of here- 
after, and in the preſent part of our undertak- 
hit ing, we are to conſider the ſeveral creatures 
rhemſelves; their ſervice, breed, management 
in every reſpect; and the ſeveral methods where- 
by they may be render'd moſt beneficial to him 
while he keeps them, and moſt adyantageous 
* 8 ſale, when it is proper he ſhould diſpoſe 
gol them. | | 
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0% the Bull, and bis Rind, 


JINDER this general head are included, the 
Bull, Cow, Ox, and Calf, each of them a 
very conſiderable. article - in the huſbandman's 
profeſſion; and though all of one kind, yet for 
clearneſs ſake, to be treated of fears and 
diſtinctly. The Cow is naturally conſfider'd as 
the principal, though the Female, becauſe ſhe 
is the moſt aner uſeful to the Farmer; 
but before we enter upon her nature and quali- 
ties, we ſhall treat of the Bull in his natural 
condition, and in that of the Ox; as a know- 
ledge of them will beft lead to the other. 
in other countries chere are Bulls of ſeveral 

kinds and forms, undet the name of Buffaloes, 
and the like diſtinctions: but in England we 
have properly only one © kind, 6 1 


# | 7 
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other leſſer circumſtances, according to the 


they are bred. The different parts of this king - 
dom afford fo different paſturage and ſupport 


of the er whence they came, ——Thvs the 


let and the Scotch leaſt of all. In Stafford- 
. ſhire they are commonly black, and in Glou- 
ceſterſnire red; and they have the like differen- 
ces in other counties. 


farm, ſhould be acquainted in general with the 
ſeveral breeds, that he may be able to ſuit his 


decline: and, on the other hand, the poorer and 
ſmaller kinds which are uſed to hard fare, will 
thrive and fatten upon a moderate land, be- 


Own. + 13/01 el 


them principally for breed, for milk, or for 


e 
3 
8 51 N 
e 
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The Bulls of England, however, tho” they 
are of the ſame kind, differ in their ſize, and 


counties from whence they came, or in which 
for cattle, that they are eftabliſh'd in them un- 
der certain diſtinctions; and when they are 


brought into others, are called after the name 


Lancaſhire breed is large, the Welch are ſmal - 


The huſbandman who is NI to ſtock his 
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purchaſe to his land. 

The larger and finer, kinds are bred: where 
there is good nouriſhment,” and they require 
the ſame wherever they are kept, or they will 
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cauſe ĩt ĩs richer than what was e their 


"Rueny: „ W to have one of | 
Jails three conſiderations principally. in view, Wl 
in ſtocking his land: with this kind, the uſing 


work; and according to which of theſe three is 
hiv principal cw he 1 1526: NS his Pate i 
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one breed being fitter for one of theſe uſes, and 
another for another. 

He is alſo to conſider the deares of ricligefs 
of his paſtures, that he may ſuit the breed ac- 
cordingly to that alſo. Thus if his ground be 


perfectly rich, he ſhould buy the largeſt and 


fineſt cattle, the Derbyſhire, Staffordſhire, or 
Lancaſhire kind; if poorer he fhould purchaſe 
the Angleſea or Welch, for they will thrive and 
fatten upon very moderate ground: and in t he 
ſame manner he ſhould ſuit his cattle to the na- 
ture and qualities of his paſture, be ſs whats 
ſoever they will. 

Whatever heed the Hustandme chuſes, he 
is to take care that he keep entirely to it; that 
is, the Bull and Cows are to be all of the ſame 
kind; for it is a general and very true obſerva- 
tion, chat a miz'd race does not ſucceed ſo well 
in any place, as where they are all ef a ſort. 

Having premis'd thus much of the ſoyeral 


breeds of theſe cattle, on which head we ſhall _ 


enlarge farther under the conſideration of each 
particular kind in the ſucceeding Chapters, we 
| ſhall here proceed to ſpeak of the Bull in gene- 
ral: not as any particular kind, but of what- 
ever; for the marks of a good Bull, are the 
tame in general in all the breeds. ; 
la the choice of his Bull let the an 
guide himſelf according to the following direc» 
tions. Let his forehead: be broad, and the hair 
upon ir well frizzled and turned in ſmall curls. 
his countenance be ſharp, his eyes large 
and full, the blacker the better. Let his horas | 
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ferve them fo ſtrictly, 


mit a Bull among his a that does not anſ⸗ 
Wer to then. 
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be mut3itty long. His neck thick and fleſhy 3 
and his body long and large. His breaſt ſhould 
be big, his back ſtrait and flat, his buttocks 
large and ſquare, and his thighs round. His 
legs ſhould be ftrait, his joints ſhort, and his 
hair ſhould lie ſmooth and even upon his body. 
This fort of Bull. anſwers the beſt in every re- 
ſpect for breed. The Oxen from him are al- 
ways inclin'd to be large and ſtout; and are fit 
for dravght as well as feeding. 

- Thoſe who are very curious in their breed, 
obſerve that the ears of the Bull be rough with- 
in, that his noſtrils be wide, and his dewlap thin, 
Jong and hairy; that his tail ſtand high, his 
knees large and round, and his hoofs long and 


hollow. Theſe are marks of leſs conſequence, 
tho ſeme ſtand upon 
avery good Bull may be without them; or 
without any thing particular in any of theſe parts; 


them with great ſtrictneſs: 


but if he anſwer the diſcription in all points it 
is ſo much the better. The others before deli- 


; vers are;however, of great confequence, and 


the huſbandman's intereſt requires him to ob- 
that he ſhould never ad- 


The breed in this; 4 as in u riot 8 ar- 
take more of the nature of the Female ea the 
Male; yet there is ſo much depends upon the 


Male; eſpecially, in the form of the Ox, and 


moſt particularly when they breed that creatures, 


to labour; that the owner can never be too, wlll 
5 ticular in his examination of. the Bull; whic 118 
to be the father of his breed. 
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The uſe of the Bull is commonly vndertood 
to be only in the ſervice of the Cows in propo- 


gation: and accordingly in molt places, he is 
ſuffered to run looſe, living a quiet life, with no 


care but his pleaſures. This, however, is not 
neceſſary. The Bull is an animal of ſtrength 
as well as the Ox, and there is no reaſon Why 
he ſhould not be employ'd in the ſame manner. 


This is not univerſally practis'd, but by an ac - 


count we have receiv'd from a very worthy cor- 
reſpondent on theſe ſubjects, who writes nothing 
but what he has try'd, it is' very plain that it 
may be introduced any where with advantage. 
The diverſion of running and baiting the 
Bull at certain times of the year is very old, and 
has been practiſed. in many parts of the world, 
and in moſt of them at the ſame ſeaſon, We 
ſeem to have had it from the Spainards, whoſe 
Bull fights are famous; and they from the 


N as the Romans had it from the Greeks. . 1 
Julius Cæſar brought it to Rome, and he pro- 
feſſedly learned it of the Theſſalians. In 
Greece, Rome, Spain, and England, the ſeaſon 1 
ſor it has always been in the Month of K 


The Bull is often miſchievous; but it is in a. 
great meaſure owing to his being kept idle.— 


Many a life is loſt in England by this creature 4 
but probably if it ſhould ever. become a cuſtom: 
to train them to labour like other animals, there 


would be an end of that miſchief. The Bull 


is the only creature of ſuch ſize and power that 


is left to himſelf. If he were worked, partly 
the ee and g wt 1 0 5 accultoned to 
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mankind by their tending of him, would tame 

him, and make him as harmleſs as: Horſes and 

other animals. Fhey are often naturally vicious 

as well as the Bull; but it is their being con- 

| tens in the way ol n ec that breaks. 
em. : 


e e. 


05 the Or... | 


T HE naturaliſts mould file at our treating 
I of the Bull in one Chapter, and the Ox in 

another; but we know as well as he they are 
the ſame creature under different accidents, — 
Their uſe to the huſbandman is, however, ſo 
different, that in 4 work of this kind we are ve- 
ry well juſtified! in 9 of: them in this ſepa-- 
rate manner. 

If the huſbandman's land be rich, let him 
ſtock it with the largeſt Oxenthat can be raiſed, ; 
for they. are much the moſt profitable. 

The Yorkſhire Oxen are in general, black. 
all Over, and they are very large, firm and va- 
luable kind in every reſpect. There are none 
that exceed them for labour, and few feed like 
them. The Oxen:of: Staffordſhire, and many 
of the neighbouring counties, are alſo of 
kind. The Oxen of Lincolnſhire are in gene- 
ral red and white: they are very bulky, and 
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ne. equal to any in value. The Oxen of Somer- 


nd ſetſhire, and ſome of the adjoining counties, are 


us: naturally red. T heſe are alſo a very fine, large, 
n- and valuable breed. © 
ks. If the huſbandman Ie? toi breed: his Oxen 


10 draught and labour, the black Yorkſhire 
breed is the beſt: if for market only. Lincoln- 


kind. 


have very good feeding. 


black, all thoſe of Glouceſterſhire and Somer- 


Theſe are the genuine and proper breed of 


tho' *tis beſt both for beauty and ſervice to keep 


ing in each particular, as well as the colour. 


buy, but he is aſterwards to breed; and in or- 


ſhire are preferable : the red Somerſetſhire Ox 
is indifferent to eicher uſe, and . 


Of all theſe the Lincblatkire: Beard. require 
the richeſt paſture :. but none of them wilt 
thrive, or come to their perfection, unleſs "oy ” 


= The reader is not to ſuppoſe from what. is 
here ſaid, that all the Oxen of Yorkſhire are 


ſetchire red, or all the Eincolnſhire Oxen pyed. 


each of thoſe: ſeveral counties; but the graziers 
have mix d them more or leis in each county, 


them ſeparate;, their kinds and diſpoſitions be- 


The huſbandman. who intends to ſtock his 
land with either of theſe kinds, muſt at firſt 


der to keep up the ſort with certainty, he nut. 


ne take care to have a right Bull, and well fized 
ke MW Cows, both of. the ſame breed; and from this 
ny ock, with a ſufficiency of paſturage rich e- 
vis nough for. their ſupport, he will not fail to have 


either breed in any r perhaps better 


3 
* 
2 
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bring in one kind among another. 


. has patience to endure fatigue,. but he is flow, 
and muſt not be put beyond his natural pace. 
He will not work caſtly or freely, if this be ate 


ing throws him into diſtempers.... ; + 


_ ; *Fis but in fome particular parts-of England: 


man cannot be too much warn'd againſt his 
hurrying them in their employments ;, for he 


F , 
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one, and makes them incapable of the other. 


as are to draw together, for otherwiſe they draw 


than they are to be found in the places them- 
felves, as they do not take due care chere, but 


The Oxen ſhould be tall, ful bodied, fone 
jointed, and well-put EET in every part; fo 
that one ſees their ſtrength. Their hair ſhould 
be fine, and lie ſ mooths for chat betblens bent 
and a good king 

The ſtrength of the © Oxi is very great, -abd: he 


tempred, and what is- worſe, fretting and nacey- 


they now breed their Oxen to labour, but it is 5 
very profitable. In theſe places the huſband- 


ſnould conſider that they are to be fed as well 
as work'd; and while he makes them thus li- 
able to diſtempers, he takes them off. from the 


When Oxen are to be train'd:to-labour, they 
muſt be firſt put to work at three years old, 
but they muſt be brought to it gently,, and, w 
degrees, in the manner of a young Horſe ;. 
if they be puſh'd. or work d. too. 12 7 at 55 
time, they are ſpoilid for ever.. 

Great care muſt be taken to match ſuch well 


unequally, and — 12 the. Work: and ORE a- 
nother Gf © | 15 
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be had to three things; their height, their 
Iſtrength, and their ſpirit: for ſome are tall 
hat have not much ſtrength; and others have 
2 great deal of power that are ſluggiſn. 


c 


In general they are very tractabſe and gentle, 
but regard muſt be had to their ſeveral natures, 
or they will not be foi ced out of them by any 


f | 3 16.3 I LESS. $79 IEF Pk WP es „ 4 
ſage; and they may be greatly injur d in the 


Wonne 
ndeavour. 


Wodicd, and till put up td feepl,, is leſs fleſhy 
Han any of the other gaed breeds; though he 


6 _— 


„e 10 farrening veryreadily with reſt, and a 


Wood paſture... „ a ec oo 1 
When the zoung Oxen are firſt put co work, 
W great deal of care. mult be taken not to over- 
Neat or fatigue them. They muſt be ſuffered 


Wd che ſervant ſhould. give them ſome hay, 
Which will fupport them, in the new fatigue of 
Weir labour, much better than graſs They 


uſt be well fed during the whole time of their 


y 


ot ke t in ſp irits by good . nour iſhment; but 
n this let the huſbandman uaderſtand modera- 


em for ſtrength, and for fattening. 
An Ox for labour muſt neither, be bare, nor 
Wult be too fat; in the firſt caſe he will be weak 
Wd in the other he will be lazy. They ſhould 
WE treated gently, for they do not underſtand 
Wows and hard ufage, and may calier be 


F 4 . 
a 9 * : 
* 2 F * „5 9 h 
+ a -\ 
* „ a 2 *. 4+. 


In this caſe of matching them, regard muſt 


Of all the kinds the pyed Lincolaſhire Ox is 
he fitreſt for labour. He is naturally long 


reſt in the middle of the day in hot weather, 


bouring, for they will not do much if they be 


on: for there is difference. between feeding 


— 
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beaten | into ickneſſes and disorders, than into 
Yi labour. 

1 In this way an Ox may very well be kept to 
work ſeven or eight years, that is, till between 
ten and eleven years old; and in that time he 
will do the owner an incredible deal of buſineſs, 
provided he thus underſt and how to manage 
him, for it all depends upon that otherwiſe 
he will be as ſtubborn as an Aſs, and will not 

be fit half this time for ſervice. _ 
Sometimes a young Ox will prove very flub- : 
born, vicious and unruly ; but this, when en- 
quir'd into, will be Fg owing to ſome bad 
uſage at ſerting out, for the Ox has nothing of 
that bad diſpoſition in his nature. When this 
happens he muſt be kept hungry; and when he 
has faſted long enough, he mult be made to eat 
out of the hand: when he is brought to his la- 


&.1 bour, he muſt be tied with a rope; and at any 
Mi time when he grows faulty, he muſt be cheriſti. L 
. ed, and fed with a mouthful of hay by hand 
Ti thus bringing him by ſoft means to quietnefs. 
ff} anda readieneſs in performing his buſineſs ;M 
4 ik for nothing elfe will do with this creature, 
Yi | For the binding a young Ox to the field 
1 no way is ſo well as to fingle out one of the ta-. 
5 meſt of the old ones, that 1 is of its own ſize; and 
i 1 yoke them together. Let them be put to for 4 
ut 10 flight work, and ſuffer'd to do it eaſily and flowfi | 
7 1 will thus draw equally, and the young 
1 beaſt will become perfectly familiar to it. , 
188 Fhey will be apt to get into too flow a gait: 4 


firſt, but by degrees they mult be ſpirited | ro bY j 
a little briſker in their ** and after half | 
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dozen times going out with this quiet beaſt, the 
young one mult be coupled with an Ox of more 
ſpirit, that will learn him to go quicker. Thus 
he is to have his companion chang'd from time 
to time, till in the firſt month or ſix weeks of 


ne his labour, he gets to any with the br iſkeſt wa 
s, the ſtock. 

ige This is the only way to; att the Ox to bis 
rife ſpeed; for at beſt i it is not great, nor will he be 
not brought to it by force. 


The advantages of labouring wich Oxen are 
ſo great, that it is wonderful the practice does 


en · ¶ not extend farther, The Ox of eleven years old, 

bad when he is unfit for labour any longer, may be 
g of fatten'd as well as at any other time; and in 
this the ſame manner if he fall lame, or by any o- 


3 Ither accident be ſpoil'd for labour, at whatever 


4 FR that happen, he my ch be fed up for 
ſale. 


any In this the Ox has a great advantage over 

riſſi· the horſe, which, when aged, or ſpoiled by ac- 
and; cidents, is 4251 for nothing, and becomes an 
neſs, entice loſs, and often a very great one to the 


farmer. 
The food of the Horſe is alſo a very expen- 
ve article to the huſbandman, but that of 


| Oxen is cheap. They require no oats, They 
; andy are very little liable to diſeaſes, whereas one 1s 
ſom never ſecure of a Horſe at all. But though the 


Ox does not require ſo expenſive food as the 
Horſe, yet ſuch, as he eats muſt be good in its 
t. kind, and he muſt not be ſtinted. He muſt al- 
gait ways have good graſs to go to, and good hay 
oY in winter, elſe he will be of little ſervice: for 
ha 


young 


„ he Complate) Cattle Ditto 
© gaod 


day, They do not ſerve fo well for drawing 


| uſed- much in places Where the roads are good. 


they are moſt, and for What they are leaſt fit- 
profitable for the latter: Therefore when there 


vice, and of the roads and the ground. The 
farmer who keeps two Teams only, will almoſt 


train ug ſome of his Oxen for draught, tho it 
is better not to depend upon them entirely for 


 foon-ipoiling their feet. 


pd 


though he muſt not be farten'd in his time of 
working, yet if he be not kept well fed, and! in 
ſpirits, he is worth nothing. © 

The greateſt uſe of the Ox in the way!of las 
bour, is that of plowing ; and 'tis that for 
which they are ſuited by nature, ——They will 
work at this in the tougheſt and heavieſt 
grounds as well as Horſes, und as much in a 


of carts and waggons; and are not fit to be 


In moſt Counties the farmer would do well to 


n F 
r ANTS E 


that ſervice, in any. We have ſhewn for what 


5 8 Wa * 
— * 2 OT Fa ot, 


ted. Every farmer has occaſion both for cart- 
ing and plowing; and the Horſes are in gene- 
ral fitteſt fer the former, and the Oxen moſt 


are more Teams than one kept, ſome ſhould be 
of Horſes, and others of Oxen, proportioning 
the number of either to the nature of the ſer- 


S n N 
2 F 8 TE LOLLI 3 
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always find it his intereſt to have one of them of 1 

Oxen, and the other of Horſe. 
In clayey Lands, the Oxen are moſt afefur; 

and in chalky Countries the leaſt. The chalk 


It is a cuſtom in ſome places "I Olen e 
— for draught, to yoke them by the horns, 
but this is awkward and troubleſome. It is 
left off in many * where it was once uſed ; 
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of and out ght to be in all. The common way of 


in — them togecher by the in and breaſt 
Nis vaſtly preferable. 

4a. Whenever the Farmer comes to a ien 
for of keeping Oxen for labour, let him at the ſame 
vil time provide for a proper ſupply of them; and 
fee that it be rather too much than too little, 


what he does not want, than to buy for his ne- 


od. two Oxen and two Cow Calves, every year to 
1 to W keep up his ſtock; and put his old, or injur'd 
” it beaſts to fatten, and ſupply their places from 
for chis breed as occaſion requires; for an Ox, as 
hat before ſaid, whether put out of the Team for 
fit Nage or injuries, will fatten as well as at any o- 


ret; and afford as r bee 
had not been work c. 
When the Huſbandman buys i in Cattle to fat · 


as any other chat 


ere 

| be een, it ſhould be either in Spring, or toward the 
ine beginning of October. Thoſe Oxen which are 
ſer- Pougght in early in Spring will, with proper care, 


We fat in July, Auguſt, or September, accord- 


The ii 
noſt ing to the goodneſs of the Soil, and the man- 
of ner of feeding them; and according to the 


0 


for it will always be more to his profit to ſell 


ceſſary uſes. To this end he ſhould rear at leaſt 


aher time, and will bring a 2 od price at mar- 


condition wherein they were bought. An Ox 2 


at is very forward when bought in, and is 
alk ME vrned into a very rich paſture, will be fit for 
_. Market in ten weeks; but there is no need that 
are very Ox that is bought for this purpoſe, 
ul, ould be in this forward way; or that every 


Pane ſhould be haſten'd to a market een 


* 
. * a 


Fetch a good price ; but the Winter feeding of 


| hard time, with hay or turneps. - 


1 17, be ſure of fattening up with great eaſe very 
; early in Spring, to a certain advantage. 


ning of October, to great advantage, is to pul- 
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in chat hurry, The care of the Hatbandmer 
in this ſhould be, to ſuit his endeavours to the 
nature of his grounds, and to the beſt damand 
for the Cattle: he may keep on fattening the 
whole Summer months, and anſwer his purpoſe 
better both for the market, and for having the 
beſt ſervice out of his Land, than if he haſten'd 
up all that he boden or bought only very for- 
Ward ones. 
Thoſe Oxen thar are bought in zhour the be. 
ginning of October, will in general be fit for 
Tale early in the following Spring. There re- 
quires ſome management in this article of the 
Huſbandman's buſineſs, for without it he m 
Joſe by his induftry, but with due care he 4 q 
find a ſufficient profit in this way. Theſe Cat- : 
tle being for ſale early in Spring, will always 5 


them may eaſily r run n 2 with what ſhould. bei 
his profit, : 
The method is to Fd theſe i in \ fleſh, be · 
fore the Winter ſets in hard; and then to take 
care only to keep them up in fleſh, during the 


They may be thus kept in a condition far 
market whenever it is worth while to ſell them; 


Another way of buying Cattle in the begin- 8 


chaſe lean young Oxen which will pay for their 
Winter keeping by their growth, and be ready 

to fatten up early in Spring, to the faireſt and 
Tullen profit, 
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Another very good time of buying Oxen for 
eeding is in Auguſt, or the beginning of Sep- 
tember. Theſe ſhould be got forward as ſoon 


the as may be, by putting them into very rich paſ- 
poſe rures 3 and they will be ready: for the a 
r the ale. 
end This is the beſt method the bale can 


take, who has. rich and fine paſture Ground; 
for no other will ſupport the large and valuable 


breed of theſe Oxen. But he who happens not 
t for to have this advantage, is not altogether to de- 
re- cline thus much of the grazing. buſineſs, which 
the to the other proves ſo very advantageous. 


Therefore he who has but moderately good ; 
: paſturage, and is inclined to deal this way, 


Cat: ſhould fer about in a different manner. Let 
vays him buy-in a number of young Welch Heifers, 

g of Wioſtead of Oxen, in Auguſt or September, and 
d be put them into the beſt of his ordinary paſtura- 

I ges. He is to take his chance whether theſe 

be · WW prove with Calf or not, but either way they will A 
rake WM anſwer his purpoſe, . 
the If che! y prove with Calf his buſineſs is to keep 
* them ll Spring and then he will ſell them to a 
„for good advantage, with a Calf by their ſide, for 
em; the Dairy. If they do not prove with Calf they 
very will preſently begin to fatten upon his ground, 
\_ WH vbich, though poor, is yet very fine in compa- 
gin-riſon of what they have been uſed to: and he 
pur- will be able to ſell them out at a very good ac- 
heir count at Chriſtmas or in Spring ; at both which 
eadyl times meat is dear, and ee Cattle 4 


tetch a price, 
— 2 
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Theſe Heifers will, to the Huſbandman TO 

ſituated, anſwer, in ſome meaſure, the purpoſes 
of Oxen; and he is not to complain they do 
not bring altogether ſuch a price; becauſe nei- 
ther the Cattle themſelves, nor their keeping, 
have colt him fo much as in the other inſtance. 
Such Land beipg cheaper than the rich and fine 
paſture Ground, on which the large Oxen may 
be fattened. 
But there is this to be confider'd, that the ad- 
vantage will be the greater, in proportion as the 
Farmer has the convenience of hay, or turneps, iſ 
which are the two foods for Winter fattening of iſ 
Cattle ; and in proportion to his pew to 
ſome large City, where the demand and the 
price will anſwer to the expenſive feeding of 
hey. About great towns they may afford to let 
a beaſt eat a couple of load of hay in a Win- 
ter, becauſe the demand is certain, and the 
price gocd: but this will not do! in remote Pla- 
ees. 

Let the . who bays Cattle for 
fattening, take great care in the choice, for on 
that will depend a large ſhare of his ſucceſs. — 
Let him examine their bulk and ſhape, and the 
ſorwardneſs they are in at the time, and after 

that proportien the goodneſs of the paſture to 
their kind. : 

Theſe that are intended to be kept up for a 
Winter, or early Spring market, muſt be turn- 
ed out in September into the Rowens, till the 
wether become ſevere by. much Snow or a very 

hard Freſt ; and tilt this time they wal: not need 
any fodder. | 


2 
2 
. N * * 
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Upon the comming in of the hard weather 
ey muſt have fome hay regularly every morn- 
g and evening, which muſt” be proportion- 
to what the Ground {till affords, The more 
hey find there the leſs they want of the ſupply; 
nd the leſs there is, the more hay mult be each 
ime given them. 
The Froſts have an effec upon graſs, elves 
ly upon the worſt: forts, to ſweeten it, The 
ower graſs which the Cattle had left untouch- 
d for a great while, becomes palatable to them 


arge white Ryme. They will eat this greedi- 
and it will make hay the leſs neceſſary, 
Il the Snow covers it and they cannot get at it. 
is. at theſe times the foddering is to be largeſt 
nd beſt, for without a due care they will, in a 
Wetle time, loſs all the Wente they had 
ade in many weeks. 

For thoſe Gxen that were bought! in lean, bd 
Pre not got into any: great degree of. fleſh by 
he beginning of the hard ſealon, Straw, will 
Wo inſtead of hay: and the husbandman muſt 
Pegin with barley ſtraw, and then come to oat 
3 both wnich are very good food for Cat- 
le in this condition; and will keep them as 
hey are, and in a readineſs. for any farther im- 
Wprovement, when it comes upon eaſy terms. 
Toward the end of Winter the whole pro- 
Huct of the ground that has been thus fed, will 
e eaten up, and then the Oxen are to be taken 
Nato the yard. If the Husbandman have Oxen 
4 two N one that he feeds with 
3 3 


* 


Wfter two or three nights good Froſt, with a 5 
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'% hay, and the other with ſtraw, they. muſt be put 
[4 up ſeperate; and chair od d muſt be put in rack; 
1 for them. 
iÞ The Farmer of en Wee that kis Cattle 
14 will not cat their fodder, when they are taken 
ſi up into the yard, though they did freely when 
1 it was given them in the field. But ' this is ge 
* 'nerally owing to the folly of giving them toofif 
5 much at a time. I have often ſeen an Ox ea 
Wc heartily. and freely out of the Crib for a time; 
'H till * he had often breath'd upon it, wha 
1M was left became quite diſagreeable to him. 
i This is a dehieacy in the nature of the Ani ; 
1 mal, and nothing ean break him of it ; but alli 
IF the inconvenience of it is eaſily prevented, by 
# giving theſe Cattle a little at a time, and of-M 
W ten, This being, for all reaſons, the belt "y 1 
1 of ſoddering all Cattle in the yard. —_ 
1 Let the Huſbandman take care that his yard : 
1 be well ſhelter'd, and kept dry, Let there by 
|| ſtraw enough ſcatteres about ir, that. his Cattle 
| iN 13ay lie tweet and warm,. this-will greatly aff 
$ || in keeping them in good caſe; and he need not 
| 8} | grudge the expence,.for what the itraw is worth 
© i will. be many times over made up to him ini 
3 1 dung. Their trampling thislitter, with thei 
| 'M dung and urine, converts the whole into a. very # 
| 1 rich manure; and the quantity becomes {0 
1 conſiderable, that it is an article of great con 1 
Ll 5 fequence. - 
{ \FY When Oxen are put 1 to 10 fattened on Landi 
1 they may be turned in either alone er with 
W Hotſes ; or they may be put into the paſtures 
1 firſt, and the Horſes afterwards, Which ever 
way is uſes let the Huſbandman take cate off 
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e puiſ the time of turning in his Oxen, Many think 
ack they ought to let the graſs be very well grown 
before they put them to feed upon it; but they 
attleſſ are greatly miſtaken. There is not a greater 
aken diſadvantage the Farmer can lie under, in this 
when way, than the having his paſtures too high 
s gel grown! before he puts the beaſts into them. 
too The Ox is a nice creature, and does nor love 
x. call a rank graſs. In this caſe they only nip the tops, 
time and the remainder rots upon the ground. 
what When grafſs is grown too high, in Autumn eſ- 


pecially, it becomes ſower, and the Cattle will 
not eat it freely before the Froſt has ſweeten'd 
it to their taſte. Wen ens f een, 
If it happen the Farmer have at this ſeaſon 
of the year, a paſture ground of tall graſs, the 


t way beſt method he can follow is this. Let him 
-—  ]Wfirlt turn in his Oxen in a proper number, and. 
yard they will eat off the tops; but as they will med · 


dle with no more of it, when this is done they 


acti ſhould be removed out of it. Horſes are then 
« a1 to be turned in, who, not being ſo nice as the 
d noi Ox, will eat it down lower; and after theſe he 
vori may feed it with. Sheep, which will ſtill find a 


im in great deal for their purpoſe, that the Ox and the 
thei KHorſe had both left. 
very If the paſtures in the Farmer's: grounds, be 
es 1088 all. of nearly the ſame kind, and all of a proper 
con- graſs for feeding of his Oxen, {till let him fre- 
= quently change their place, removing them 
from one of the cloſes to another. This anſwers 
a = double purpoſe, it gives the Cattle a variety 
{tures þ 
ever 


Land, 
with | 
of food; and it gives every piece of the ground 
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vill. ſhoot. up with ſpirit and freſhneſs. from. 


a bands of a leſs {kilful perſon, The ſize of the 
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reſt at times to ſhoot afreſh: ** their eating. 
Their taſte is-ſo-nice as to diltinguiſh the . | 
where it appears to our eye all the ſame; 3 and 
therefore they wil be pleaſed with removing 
from one ground to another; and each cloſe 


their cropping of it, when it is $0 for. a. little 
time from the treading of their feet.. 
Let the Huſbandman; always Purchaſt AS: 
large a breed as his ground will maintain; and. 
by this management he will find it ſupport a 
better ſort than perhaps he might imagine it. 
could, or than it in reality would do in the 


les for it makes great addition 


"hs the Ox have a ſmooth reed ag a deep 
belly, if he be intended for ſattening.— The 
ſtrength of his joints is more the matter abn. 
he is firſt deſigned for labour. 

In buying Oxen for.fatteningpreference i is to 
be given to the young; but if they be ſome - 
what older let the Farmer fee that they are 
healthful." Let him feed up his. own breed 
for ſlaughter, if he uſes their · labour till the beſt 
time of their working is over as before directed; 
but let him not. bring. them · in for ning at 
that age, without he bargain accardingly, 

It. is always a good ſign of health that an Ox 
2 lieks, bimſelf. It. isa. proof that he 
is in good humour with himſelf, and in ipirit; 
for when they grow ſickly, dull, and .droniſh, 
they utterly 9 themſelves, and their coat 
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comes rough, and ſtares for want of this lire - 
e care of their own, which keeps it in order. 
Nevertheleſs, every thing is to be underſtood 
ithin the bounds of moderation. This lick» 
g of himſelf, which is. in general. a ſign of 
-alth in the Ox, may be a diſcaſe. They will 
metimes lick till they cannot eat, for they 
allow a great many of the hairs they lick off, 


as d they will ſometimes get together into a 
and ind of ball in the ſtomach, which will impair 
rt a Ne creature's health. In, this caſe the owner 
it. Nuſt, at times, waſh the Ox with a ſtrong de- 
the De of Wormwogd, which is a taſte it abhors; 


d finding this bitterneſs on the ſkin, it will 


1 Nene the nipple with Albes. 
eep Some, for this purpoſe, cover the ereature 
Che: th his own dung, but this is a filthy way. As 


Wc licking is always done for the ſake of clean- 
eſs, the Ox will often tire himſelf, from day 
day, with endeayguring to. get 8 off; or 
ehe will utterly neglect himſelf, which wilt 


are Nove of as bad conſequence. 

eed WW! am a great friend to the eaſy 404 cheap 
beſt Nactices of che common Farmers, but they are 
ted; Mt always right. This is often hurtful. : 
g at In examining kowthe Ox proceeds in fatten- 


: g: the ſureſt way is to feel the l 


. If all be ſoft and looſe about that, tis 
t he ; oof that the creature is getting into 2 5 
Cit; h. The part behind the ſhoulders in an Ox, 
iſh, d the navel of a Cow, are the parts to be ex- 
coat ined, to know how they encreaſe in tallow, 


cur'd of licking; as Children are wean'd. by * 
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t the Huſbandman very ſtrongly, from my 


ing of Cattle, and this is the bleeding of them 


In thoſe 1 buy in Autumn 1 follow the ſame 


« 8 paſture: which 1 find not only help theiry | 


growing in Winter, and fattened up in Springi 
I always have them blooded twice, once when 
they are brought in, and a ſecond time early in 
Spring, when they”: are Bun into the aſtur 
for fattening. 


— — — — 
* = — — a — - 
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liable to fickneſſes than any about the place 


which is greater than moſt others. 


tumn, for the Spring marker, 1 always ml! 


— 
* 
x 


7 


Finally, dere one thing L Mall ret pred 
own experience, as excellent toward thE'fatten- 


at proper times. This ſhould be Ns once at 
leaſt, and commonly it may be done twice with 
great benefit during their feeding. 
The method I have alwaysobſeryed i is FOE in 
the Cattle T have bought, in Spring always to 
bleed them as ſoon as I put them to paſture, 
which makes them take to fattening directly. 


method of bleeding, at the time of turning into | 


ening, but prevent diforders. This is all | 
do wh thoſe intended for the Winter market; 
but for ſuch as were bought lean to be kept foi 


My neighbours dr thar 1 Ay beaſts are iel 


and Jattribute it to nothing ſo much as thel 
bleedings; notwithſtanding rhat ſomething is tu 
be allowed for the care I take in other articles, 

For thoſe Cattle which 1 buy in, lean in Au, | 


ſtraw with the hay I give them, by way of fod 
der. I find barley ſtraw does better for this ul 


than ** other; and the quantity I allow is on 


\ 
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hird part of the wth? This anſwers for thoſe 

beaſts full as well as hay alone, and in the af 
fairs of Huſbandry every little ſaving is to be 
egarded;, far all comes to ſomething. 
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X 7E have occaſionally mentioned the Cow 
Vin treating of the Ox, as ſometimes it is 
onvenient to breed her in the place of that 
tind ; but we now, come to conſider her in ano» 
her light, in which ſhe is the moſt valuable and 
Iſeful part of the Farmer's ſtock ; this is as a 


— 


ilch Cow, and with her Calf. 
The ſeveral products made from her Milk 
ill come to be conſidered hereafter in their 
Place. At preſent we are to treat of the crea- 
Wure herſelf, for we are, in this place, ſpeaking 
f the Huſbandman's ſtocking of his farm; not 
Watering into every article that may be produc- 
cles from the ſeveral kinds, of which properly 


* „ © (4659053 35 hd e e 
Av. The Cow being chiefly intended for the ſer= _ 
_ of the Dairy, a great deal of care is to be 
zf foul Aken in the purchaſing a right kind, for there 
his uk a vaſt difference in the profit of this Animal, 

is onlf cording to the breed from which ſhe comes. 


. ·˙¹³ eel? _u 


= 


« me cep, Gu. Potter. 


They have large Cor in all thoſe Counties 
Ae they breed large Oxen, mentioned in the 
former Chapter, but the ſizce is not all that the 

Huſbandman is to conſider: the quantity of 
Milk is not always proportioned to the bigneſs 

of the beaſt; and that is to be his chief regard. 

The Welch and Scotch Cows will do upon 
the pooreſt paſtures. They will ſuit ſome who 

cannot riſe to the price of the better kinds; 

and they will yield a very good quantity of 

Milk if rightly managed; but the fine kinds 

are the Dutch and Alderney Cows, theſe are 

very like one another in ſhape, and in their 
goodneſs, but the Alderney Cow is prefergthe, 
bdecauſe ſhe is hardier, _ 

Thhe fine Dutch breed have long legs, mon 
horns, and a full body. They are to be had in 

Kent and Suſſex, and ſome other places where 
they are till carefully kept up without mixture 
in colour, and where they * be gallons 

at a milking: but in order to this they ire 

great attendance, and the beſt of ſood. 

The Alderney Cow is like the Dutch ĩ in the 
ſhortneſs of 4-4 horns, but ſhe is ſomewhat 
ſtronger built, and is not quite ſo tender. She 
requixes rich feeding; but is not liable to ſo 
many accidents as the other, and is equal to 
her in the quantity and natural goodneſs of her 
milk. 

Of We every kind ts Huſbandoaza deter- 
mines to have his Cows, let him take the follow- 
ing rules for his direction in their choice, | Let 
them have the forehead broad and open; the 
eyes large and ' and, 3 only the 


—_— 


rally ſhort horned, let the horns be large, clean 
mem... 7. FG 
They have, in ſome parts of Buckingham- 
ſhire alſo, a kind that have no horns, they call 
theſe the polled breed. They are to be choſen 
principally by the breadth of the forehead ; for 
their eyes are leſs full by nature, than thdſe of 


;\ many of the other kinds- | 


f Of whatever breed your Cow be let her neck 


be long and thin; her belly deep and large, — 
© Wl Let her thighs be thick, her legs round and 
ir I well-haped, and her feet large. Above 4 
e, things ſee that ſhe have a large, good, white, 
and clean looking udder, with four well-grewn 
rt teats. OY | ne $; 


n Of whatever breed the Cows be, let the Bull b 


re be of the ſame. And let them generally be of as 
re large a kind as the paſtures will ſupport in health 


breed in the World ſtarv'd. 
mers, that the red Cow gives the beſt milk, and 


ally fairer and healthier than that of the red. 


ous ; and a Calf of a black Cow is accounted 
good to a Proverb ; but the breed is the thing 
of conſequence, not the colour. 
The Cow that gives milk longeſt is the moſt 
profitable ro the Huſbandman ; and from what 
9 — D 8 
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Duteh de Alderney breeds] which ure uta 


ns and ſtrength, But it is better to have a Cow of 
a ſmaller kind well fed; than one of the beſt 


It is a general obſervation among the Far- 
the black Cow is beſt for her Calf, which is uſu= 


But this is not founded on fact, it is rather fan- 
Icy. The red Cows milk has been long fame 


* > 
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I have obſerved, this is moſt the caſe with thoſe 
1 which are neither very young, 1 nor advanced 1 in- 
| to years, 
The beſt time for them to calve is in the be. 
| ginning of April, this is moſt favourable both 
ij for the Calf and for the Dairy. 
„The Huſbandman ſhould take care to know 
{7 rightly the time of his Cows being to calve; 
and three weeks before that, he is to feed her 
better than uſual. She ſhould be put into a rich 
paſture, if the ſeaſon be ſo advanced that there 
is a good growth of graſs any where; if not ſhe 
| Wwuſt be well fed with good hay. And this will 
| be returned many-fold in the profits of her 
milk, which will riſe in proportion to the care 
that is taken to feed her well juſt at this time, 
When ſhe has calv'd let be be kept that day 
HS and night in the houſe, and let the water be a 
'Y little warm'd that ſhe drinks. She is to be 
4 turn'd out the next day, in the heat of the Sun 
if well; but ſhe ſhovld be taken in at nights 
= for two or three days following, and ſome wa- 
| ter a little warm'd ſhould be given her before 
the! is turn'd aut in the morning. 
* In hard weather in the Winter, Cows that 
#3 give a good deal of milk, ſhould be fed in pro- 
| _- - portion; and that ſhould be fine hay every 
morning and evening, when the ground is co- 
ver d with Snow; and at other times once a day 
as there may be found occaſion. 
When a Cow does not yield milk 3 af 
theſe ſeaſons, to pay the price of a good feeding 
with hay, let the fodder be hay and ſtraw mis 
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ſe ed; or if ſtill worſe, let it be ſtraw alone. But 
1- WW then it muſt be oat ſtraw, for barley ſtraw has * 
particular effect in drying up a Cow's milk; 
e- and if given to her in this condition, becauſe 
th the quantity ſhe yielded would nat pay for bet- 

: ter fodder, the conſequence would be that ſhe 
w would yield none after a very few days feeding. 
3 When the Farmer has a ſcarcity of hay, or >, 
er the price is very high, let him give the Cows WW 
h which he deſires to keep in milk, malt duſt, 
re ſcalded with bo.ling water. The malt duſt 


* 4 } 
. \ 
» ' 


* ſwells up vaſtly with the water; and when it 1 
i has ſtood to be almoſt cold, it is to be given i 
er the Cow in the manner of a maſh. 5 q 
re If the Cow have this at times, ſhe may be fed. *'| 
. with any kind of ſtraw ; for this breeds milk ſo 
ay Bl well, that the other food will not be able to dry ; 
a it up while the creature has the advantage of its | 
be aſſiſtance at the ſame time, 5 [ 
n About London they feed their Cows very J 
its much with grains. This is a diet that cauſes j 
a· them to yield a vaſt deal of milk; but it gives [ 
re it an ill taſte; and is unkealthful for the Cow, | | 
ſubjecting her to many diſorders, The malt | 
at duſt is as cheap, and anſwers the ſame purpoſe 
0 in a much ſmaller quantity, and without the N 
ry danger of illneſs, or hurting the milk. lt may |} 
o- be bought at four · pence a buſhel, and it ſwells |} 
a ſo much in the wetting, that this quantity will: 
very well laſt a Cow a week, _ 8 8 — 
af In February, when the paſturage is eaten ö 
bare, the Cows are to be taken up into the cow- 
[Xs houſe, and fed with dry meat, according to their. 
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quantity of milk ; thoſe which yield the moſt 
being the beſt fed to keep them to it; and the 
others in proportion. 

Milch Cows ſhould not bs: blooded dale 
there be preſſing occaſions, and in that caſe the 
quantity ſnould be moderate, never more than 
about ſixteen ounces. ; 

The difference there is between one Cow and 
another, in the quantity of their milk, is ſo 
great, that there can no exact rule be laid down 
ſor their management in times when feeding 
comes dear; the beſt that can be ſaid is, that in 
Proportion to the profit the creature brings, 
mould be allowed an expence in feeding: for a 
Cow may be kept alive, in health, nay and in 
tolerable fleſh, for much leſs than ſhe can be fed 
for the- continuing to yield her e of 

G 
The demand there is for the milk and the 
- Cow, and the profit that may be at any time 
made by ſelling both, is to be conſider'd ; for 
the ſame thing. is ward much more in one 
2 and at one time, than another, in pro- 

Xortion to theſe accidents. 7 55 

In the neighbourhood of London there is ſo 
conſtant and certain a demand for every thing, 
that the Cow-keeper, partly with hay, and part- 
ly with turneps and grains, feeds his Cows in 
fuch a manner, that they are at the ſame time 
in their higheſt perfection for milk, and at any 
time fit for the Buicher. But this is not to be 


done elſe- where. c 
The difference between the W of. theſe | 


| Cows however, and thoſe fed in the country, is 
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very great, and all the advantage is on the coun- 
try fed Cows ſide. The grains make the milk 
poor, tho' they yield a large quantitx. 
The price of grazing ground about London 
is very great indeed, but this is very well anſ- 
wer'd in the preſent article, by the price at 
which the milk is ſold. This poor milk being 
fold at three-pence the quart, very bad 
meaſure, while in the country, but half a day's. 
journey from London, 'tis a penny the Wincheſ- 
ter quart; and in ſome places the milk quart is 
full three Wine pints; while the London quart 
of milk is much leſs than a Wine quart, _ 
A Cow in- a good. farming country, where 
proviſions are at a middling price, is ſuppos'd, 
while in milk, to be worth five pounds a year. 
Ehis is reckoning her to yield about four hun- 
dred gallons in that time, which, with proper 
management is a very decent computation, 
If the whole quantity. of milk yielded by a 
middling Cow, be made into butter, the quan- 
tity. will be about two hundred weight a year.— 
and there will be a value beſide in the {kim'd 
milk cheeſe, and in the whey, which lalt ſerves. 
for the feeding of Hogs. From this, which is 
counting at a moderate rate, we may ſee. the 
importance of this creature to the Farmer, eſpe- 
cially if he take care to keep ther in tolerable 
fleſh all the time, ſo that upon a ſhort notice for 
| fattening, ſhe may be ready for the Butcher. 
here is another uſe to which the Milch Cow 
is put in ſome places, and which ſhould be here 
brought to account, that is, the ſuckling of 
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Calves. A good Cow will ſuckle four Catves 
beſides her: own, and grains will then be a con- 
ſiderable article in her food, for a great part of 
the year. In this way of feeding, tho? the milk 
be poor, there is always a great deal of it; and 
then, tho? bad for the uſes of the Dairy, it is 
very fit ſor the breeding up of Calves. 
In Ireland they compute a Cow yieids forthe 
firſt ninety days three gallons of milk a day; 
then for ninety days more that the yields one 
"i a day ;. for ninety more about a quart a 
day, after which the is to be word about nine 
ty days more dry. 33 
This is the accountof a-poorer kind of aCow 
than ours, and in generally poorer paſture, and- 
at more indifferent feeding :. but then the price 
is leſs originally, and the rent of land lefs ; ſo 
that all things conſider'd together, tlie profit 
may be about equal. 
4 his may be ſet down as the pooreſt account, 
for no Huſb andman ever needs compute lower 
than this, and the London account as the high» 
eſt; and conſidering all things, the difference 
does not amount to ſo much, nearly as would 
appear kat firſt fight, The Huſbandman i in ge- 
neral may reckon at a medium between them. 
But. there are yet ſome other articles which 
demand the Farmer's conſideration. We have 
| hitherto conſicer'd the Cow as feeding only up- 
on natural grafles in our paſtures ;. but the cuſ- 
tom is become very general of raiſing artificial 
grafles, and is very beneficial z and among e- 
ther uſes of theſe, Cows mult ſometimes be fed 
upon them. \ 
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Now it mult be allowed that theſe artificial 
graſſes, as they are called, although they feed 
he beaſt very finely, and occcaſion a great deal 
df milk, yet give it an ill flavour, which runs 
hrough all the things that can be made of it, 
ind conſequentiy reduces their price at a mar- 
et. e 115 
For this reaſon it is not adviſeable to feed the 
ilch Cow upon theſe artificial graſſes, when 
here is other food ready for her. The Huſ- 
bandman ſhould never do this upon choice; but 
1e may often be led to do it by neceſſity, and 
dy the circumſtances and ſituation of his farm. 
Nov in this caſe let him uſe his Cows not for 
he immediate ſale of milk, or for the Dairy; 
ut for the ſuckling of Calves. Upon a very 
oderate computation a Cow that ſuckles four 
2alves, beſide her own, in one year, will be 
orth five pound to the Farmer ; which 1s much 
the ſame with her common produce, any other 
way ; and if ſhe be able to ſuckle five, the gain 
would be advanced five and twenty per cent. 
She is much more likely to ſuckle five upon 
this feed of artificial graſs, than any other way; 
for it keeps her in heart, as well as cauſing a- 
bundance of milk : and in this caſe the ill taſte 
the milk gets is no diſadvantage :.for the calves 
lhew no averſion to it; nor is it at all taſted in 
For the ſame reaſon that ſuckling is the beſt 
uſe for Cows under the circumſtance of feeding 
on artificial graſs, it is alſo adviſeable to prefer 
it to all others, when the Farmer's paſtures where 


n ww , 


Phe fine milk is the produce of ſweet graſs and 


- 
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his cows | feed; happen to besacki in fach hb 100 
graſs as gives a rankneſs to the milk. This Mp” 
often the caſe, where the graſs is large and ruſhy, alt 

or of that jointed ſort common in marſh 3. 
ces. This kind of food yields. a great deal oo 
milk, but with an ill flavour, but the cal ves 
have no diſlike to it, nor does it do any harm to 
their fleſ}, either in taſte or colour, 4 

Thave ſaid little of cheeſe-in the conſiderationMiſ'® 
of the uſes of the milch cow; becauſe there are 
ſome giounds where it cannot be made to ay < 
great aceount, of which more in-its place, In 
general, in thoſe counties where good cheeſe i; 
net to be made, it ſhould be entirely let alone: 
in others the profits, upon a fair account, con- 
ſidering every article, ſeem to. be about ea to 
thoſe reſulting from butter. 

The Dairy requires the niceſt as * as the 
richeſt milk; and therefore, where the circum- 
ſtances will not allow of the cow s yielding this 
her milk ſnould be always be put to other uſes; 


good water. Where the food:is: rank, or the 
Water bad, the milk will always we a taſte: 
from it; and for that reaſon, if the paſture bei 
ever ſo good; and the water: bad, it is beſt for 
that only reaton to-fet aſide all other thoughts, 
and uſe the Cows for ſuckling of Calves, ik the 
circumſtances and ficuation render chat a prace 
ticable matter. 

About London, . he the Cow is ; kept in 
fleſh all the time of her milk, ſo that ſhe is any 
day of ready ſale to the Butcher; the way is: a3 


—— — 


ſoon as ſhe begins to fail in milk to ſell her, and 
purchaſe a lean Cow in the proper milch con- 
dition in her place, %% TR OP ne 
In the country ſomething like this is to be 


d- | 2 
one alſo, tho! more care and time is requir'd 
e or it. | 


One of the greateſt inconveniencies of ſuck- 
ng theſe Calves is, that they keep the Cow 
down by the quantity of milk they draw, ſo that 
e is not ready to go to the Bull again ata pro- 


re | 
mer ſeaſon, but mſſes her time. —When this 
InWWappens, the Farmer's buſineſs is to fatten her 


p for the Butcher, = 
About the beginning of May, or in the mid- 
de of Auguſt, ſuch Cows are to be turned into 
x proper paſture for fattening, and manag'd ac- 
ordingly.— This will take up four or five 
onths, and at the end of that time, they will 
de of ready ſale; and if theſe ſeaſons are ob- 
erv'd for turning them to fatten, they will be 
Wit for ſlaughter at a time when they bear a price; 
or thoſe which are turn'd in at the firit named 


ad 
he eaſon, are fit to kill in Harveſt time; and the 
t- ters a little after Chriſtmas 


Both theſe are ſeaſons when Beef bears a 


de 
or rice; and the price for which ſuch a fattened 
85 ow is fold, will be enough to purchaſe a milch 


ow with a Calf by her fide; and pay for the 

ime of her fattening into the bargain. Thus 
he Huſbandman muſt contrive and. compute, 
or all things muſt be taken into his conſidera- 
jon, if Le would make the moſt of his profeſ- 
wn, It is eaſy to get ſomething by it; but he 


* 


$ 
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who ſets to work upon it with knowledge, willfq 
double his advantage. © 


_ 


„ 


O the Calf. 

E have already given the Huſbandman 
; proper directions for the choice of his Bul 
and his Cow, therefore he is fo far inſtructed to- 
ward the breeding of the Calf.— But a great 
deal remains to be ſaid reſpecting its manage 
ment, for it may, in many caſes, be made doub: 
ly valuable by proper care. In different coun 
ties various methods are uſed in raiſing of calvq; 
according tothe nature of the demand for them 
many means being employ'd to ſuit their fel 
to the taſte and eye in the markets, of whic 
we ſhall treat hereafter. There are two waj! 
of breeding thoſe which the Huſbandman in 
tends to rear. The one is to let them run wid 
the Dam all the year; and the ocher is, that d 
taking them from the Cow when they hari 
ſucked a fortnight. * „„ 
In the cheap breeding Counties, the firſt wa 

is the moſt uſual; and it is commonly allow 
that it produces the faireſt, ſtouteſt and be 
cattle, It is done alſo with leaſt trouble to til 
owner. Theſe are inducements of ſome conis 
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in auence, but there are in many inſtances others 
on the oppoſite fide that out-weigh them, _ 
When the Calf is taken from its Dam at a 
fortnight old, a great deal of care is requir'd in 
raiſing it: but in thoſe places where it is the 
common method, all this becomes familiar and 
eaſy by uſe. They firſt of all warm a quantity | 
of flet milk, and teach them with a great deal 
of pains to drink it. There is a great caution 
to be uſed in the degree of heat they give this. 
It is moſt natural when it is of the ſame heat 
with the milk juſt drawn from'the Cow ; and if 
1088 it be much warmer, or much cooler than this, it 

is ſure to do the Calf harm, and often is its de- 
to ſtruftion. WY 3 . 
ca The Calf, if rightly manag'd, in a little time 


ge gets ſome ſtrength and hardyneſs, but when 
ub juſt waaned, and at this tender age, itisvery 
- weak and tender, 1 

y 


| When thus wean'd, it is to have milk given 
to it for a quarter of a year; and at the end of 
that time, in order to break it from that, ſome 
water is to be put to the milk, and by degrees 
more and more till it be only water, and ſerve 
lug for drink, not for the ſole nouriſhment. . . 


vit Before it is brought to this, the Calf muſt be 
t taught to eat dry food, which is to be done by 
av putting ſeme fine hay in a cleft ſtick, and leav- 
ing it in his reach. This ſhould be firſt put in 
vi his way when he is about five weeks old; and 
„he will ſoon take to it; ſo that by the time it 
i tis proper to wean him from milk, he will natu- 


rally feed on hay. 
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hardyneſs, the Huſbandman is to take his op 


day, to turn them out to graſs ; they are to be 


in a pail in the field: this may be done occaſi . 


body, but no rankneſs. 


OB. This is the time at which they ſuffer leaſt = 


| beſt method is to fat all the Calves for the But- 
cher, except ſuch as ſhall be neceſſary to keep 
up the ſtock. This demand is commonly lar- 


Calf is high, and where the grounds are not 
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When the Calves have got ſome ſtrength and 
Portunity in fair weather, in the middle of the 


taken in at night for about a week, and ſom 
milk and water given them warm; and it is: 
good cuſtom to ſet a little to them ſometime 


onally, till they are able to feed and take Care 
of themſelves. 

Great caution 1s to be uſed in the firſt turn. 
ing Calves out to graſs, not only that it be: 
favourable ſeaſon, but a proper kind of paſture. 
It ſhould have a ſhort ſweet grals, with a S000 


Fhe beſt way is to wean the Calves at graſs 
for when they are wean'd in the houſe by means 
of hay and water, they generally become ſub- 
ject to diſorders. The other is the molt natu- 

ral method, and every way the beſt. 

At about three years old, ſuch of the male 
Calves as are intended for Oxen, ſhould be 


In places where chere is quick demand, the 


geſt near great Towns, where the price of the 


profitable t to breed upon, ſo that it is a parti- 
cular circumſtance: cheaper countries being 
fitter for breeding. 


55 0 55 
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2 6 ber the Fever. 5 


— 


HE Wien find their: cows IF oxen ſob- 
| ject, like themſelves, to Fevers; and theſe 
jough they generally will go off kindly by 
ſtance, often are of very bad conſequence 
hen neglected. The moſt common occaſion 
them is a ſurfeit, and ſometimes they will 
ize them as ourſelves are ſerzed by fickneſs, SI 
Without any viſible cauſe. 1 
The ſigns are theſe: The creature foams at 
je mouth and hangs down the head; the eyes = 
ok heavy, and the whole body trembles; and "| 
irequently groans very mournfully and hea- 9 | 
ly, It is hot and reſtleſs, and does not care 
r food, but is continually deſiring to drink. 
heſe are the genuine gns of Fevers in Cat- - 


The farmer mult take care that he confo ad 
em not with the ſymptoms of other diſeaſes, 
r this is the general miſtake. Let him re- 
ember, that as theſe are the proper ſigns of a 
yer, ſo there are no other but theſe that are 

be conſidered plainly, E ſuen. BED 


/ 
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Many other diſorders will have the ſymptom 
of a fever joined with thoſe that are peculiar t 
themſelves; and in that caſe, the farmer is tobi 
upon his guard accordingly ; he muſt firſt dil 
tinguiſn the diſeaſe truly, or all advice and af 
knowledge of remedies will be fruitleſs. 
In Cattle, as in ourſelves, many, nay mob 

other diſorders, are attended with a Fever? 
therefore it is natural that feveriſn ſymptoms ap 
pear with them; hence let the farmer, when i 
ſees theſe ſigns here defcribed, in a creature off 
this kind, -firſt examine whether there be not 
together with them, ſome belonging to thoſe 
. diforders, we ſhall deſcribe in the ſucceeding 
pages; if there be, then he is to level his re: 
medies at the diſeaſe they indicate; thoſe ſign 
of a fever being ſymptomatic : and as the othel 
- diforder is the real cauſe of them, when that ii 
removed they will go off. „ 
This is the conduct he is to obſerve w hei 

there are the ſigns of a fever, and thoſe of ſon 
other diſeaſe together; but when there are tho 
of a fever only, that is, thoſe we have here dell 
cribed, and no other, he will find the following 
method of cure generally ſucceſsful. 
Firſt bleed the creature: and as to the quan 
tity, that is to be guided not only by the natur 
of the diſorder, but by the condition of the bo- 
dy: if it be a very violent fever, more blood ii 
to be taken away; if leſs violent, leſs: and i 
it be an Ox, he may be blooced much mote 
freely than a milch Cow. A quart of bloo 
may be very properly drawn from the former; 
but it is a general and very wiſe rule, that thei 
never ſhould be more than a pint taken fron 
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he latter. Tho', if the ſymptoms encreaſe, the 
leeding may be repeated after four and twenty 
ours. 

When the creature has been blooded, ſet it 
p warm, and give it no victuals. | 

Boil, in fix or ei ight gallons of water, a baſ- 

tet full of plantain- leaves and roots, and half 
dozen handfuls of agrimony, ſtrain them off, 
ad let the creature drink of this, warm, as of 
Wen as can be, 

The next day give a quart of ale, with half 
in ounce of Venice tracle 1 in it; and repeat this 

Wnce in eight hour s. 

Give ſome very freſh hay, ſprinkled with cold 
ater, after all this; and, by 1 the beaſt 
ill grow well. 

Doring all the time of the illneſs, the lips 
uſt be frequently rubbed and cleaned, for they 
Wurr up and grow foul with the heat of the diſ- 
order; and unleſs this Care be taken, 1 it will not 
eat or drink. 
Let the creature be kept-up till perfectly re- 
Wcovered, and after that let it be taken ſome 
rare of ſeveral days. 


n A P. . 


For 2 of the Body. 


= is a diſtemper to which theſe Cattle 
are very little liable, for: their natural 
KL 2 


— 
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conſtitution. is to be looſe; but, for that reaſon, 


when it does happen, it is to no creature ſo dan- 


gerous, nor is there any diſorder in Cattle that 
requirs ſo critical a method of cure. 
If any of the common purges that are uſed 


for Horſes, be given to Cows and Oxen in this 


caſe, they ſeldom fail to bring on a diſorder in 


the other extreme, that 1 IS much worſe than the 


firſt; and the remedy grows worſe than the di- 
ſeaſe. 


1 have found from experience that the fol- 


lowing is a ſafe and excellent medicine. 
Take a quarter of a pound of coarſe ordina- 


ry manna, this fort is to be bought for a fourth 


part of the price of the fine kind, and yet for a- 
ny uſe it is better. Melt this in a pint anda 


half of ale, put it into a bottle, and add to it 


half a pint of ſweet oil, and fix ounces of Leni - 
tive ELQuary, Shake all very. well together, 
then pour out a gill and half of it: warm this, 
and give it. every morning and night till half 
the quantity be taken; and then every morn- 
ing only till. the remainder | is all taken, This 
never works as a purge, but it gently 1 
the effect, bringing the creature's body to a 
due ſtate and condition ; and as this 1s brought 
on gradually, it is fare: to continue, I never 
once knew a relapſe. after this cure. 


n 


Nr 
—ů— > IE WIR nay ——————— — 
7 * — — 


e e Ou 


of Looſeneſſes in General, 


HIS' is a diſorder to which Cows. and Ox- 
en are nuch more liable than the former, 


% 
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the condition of their diſcharges naturally tend- 
ing to it; and it is for that reaſon difficult of 
cure, if not taken in time. When it firſt comes 
on, it effects them no other way than by mak». 
ing the diſcharge thinner, while it retains its 

MW natural colour: after this it becomes paler and 

ſharper, giving the creature great pain; and af- 

ter that the ſtools grow bloody. 5 

Theſe are the true ſtages: of the diſtemper,— 

The Farmer is to regard them carefully, for 

there is to be a different courſe of medicines 

for each. We ſhall therefore, after this gene- 
tal account of the diſorder, conſider it under 
theſe three particular heads, delivering the pro- 

ver remedies. 8 PROS: 11 
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4 
f For a. Common Looſeneſs. . 


D OIL half a pound of - freſh roots of Biſtort 
D in two quarts*of water, Strain off the Li- 
quor, and add to it four ounces of whiting, and 
an ounce of Diaſcorpium, made without honey- 
give the creature half a“ pint of this, warm'd | 
and well ſhook up, three times in the four and 1 
venty hours, till the complaint ceaſes. Some- 9 
mes a ſingle doſe, performs a cure; but in 
at caſe it ill be proper to give another doſe, 
Norning and night, for two days, to prevent a. 


return. 
E 3 


41 
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honey, and one ounge of Japan earth, Shake 


it is given, and let the cow. have half a pint of 
it for a doſe, three times a. day, till inen ſes 
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For 4 bau with Sharp Stools. 


Fr 5 "LEP Medicine have not pee 10 


diſorder; or if the Farmer have not ob- 
ſerved ĩt till it comes. to the ſecond ſtage, that 
is, till the creature's ſtogls are ſharp. and diſcol- 


| oured then the following remedy . is to be uſed, 


Bruiſe to a groſs powder half a pound of the 
dry root of Tormentill, and boil it in two quam 
of water to a quart... 

Squeeze this off, add to it a quite of rough 
red Wine: add alſo a quarter. of a pound of 
Whiting, two ounces of Diaſcordium without 


this very well together. Warm it every time 


covered. 


Fur a Lonſenęſi with R cd $200ls;- 


HIS diſorder ſometimes comes onjat once; 
but more frequent]y it is the conſequence] 


of nega, or wrong n.dicines given for the 0 


a 
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chers; or of the violence of the diſorder, which 
fometimes will not be conquered by the very 
beſt. 

The natural courſe of the diſorder is this; a 
ſnarp humour falls upon the bowels, and che 
ſtools are thin and cutting. 

Alfter a time they wear off the ſlimy coat of 

the bowels, and then what comes away is dif- 
coloured; and after this they wear the very in- 
ſides of the guts themſelves, and then come 
bloody ſtools. This is the laſt and worſt ſtage. 
of the diſtemper, and it is very dangerous. 

When it has arrived at this degree, the fols 
lowing method is to be taken; 

Firſt ler the creature be blooded, but not 
largely; then prepare this medicine. - 

Bruiſe to pieces half a pound of dry roots of 
Tormentill, fix ounces of dry Pomegranate- 
bark, and two pounds of the leaves and roots of 
plantain, 

Boil theſe in three quarts of water or two. 
Then put in two ounces of cinnamon pounded; 
let it boil a few minutes longer,. and then take 
it off, | 

Set it by to be cold; and then ſtrain it off; 
add to this three ounces of Dragon's-blood, in 
powder, and a quareer of. an ounce of Roch- 
Allum.. 

Shake all thoroughly: together; and when it 
is to be given, warm the proper quantity; this 
is to be about a gill and half, and it ſhould be 

given three times a 0 


8 
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Rake A Po VII. 
I L oofeneſſes with great beat of Body. 


*. have rota the 8 5 are the ſymp-- 
'Y roms of a Fever in theſe creatures; and” 
he is aware that they may happen with other: 
diſorders. A purging is one of thoſe with which 
they may happen, and in that caſe it is not to 
be treated as a fever alone, neither is the diſor- 
der to be conſidered only as a purging; a due 
regard is to be had to both: andithe following 
medicine being founded on reaſon and ſupport- 
ed by repeated experience, I ſhall earneſtly re- 
commend for this purpoſe to the farmer. 
Cut into ſlices ſix ounces of the root of the 
herb called Avens, or herb Bennet. It is not 
ſold at the Druggiſts nor at the market, but it 
is common on ditch banks. The flower is lit- 
tle and yellow; the head is a ſmall Burr; and 
the root ſmells like Cloves. Let this be boiled | 
in three quarts of water to two-quarts, adding, 
toward the end of the boiling, an ounce of. zue 
Cinnamon, and two ounces of chips of Log- 
| wood, ſuch as is uſed by the dyers. 
Strain off this liquor, and add to it an ounce 
of powder, of Virginian ſnake. root, ane pint: 
of red port Wine. 
Give the creature half a pint, warm, twice i in 
24 hours. 


* r n 
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c H A p. VIII. 


For the Obftrufion of the Liver. 


— 


HIS is a diſorder to which Cows and Oxen 
are very liable; the farmers are acquainted 
very well with the ſymptoms of it, tho' not with 
the cauſe; it is what they call by the general 
name of an inward ſickneſs. 825 5 


The ſigns by which it is known are theſe; an 
uneaſineſs ſenſible in all their actions; and a i 
lazyneſs or unwillingneſs to move. To this is 1 


to be added a ſcurfyneſs, and harſh dryneſs of i 
their lips, and a dryneſs of their noſes in a morn- bi 
ung.... i TR 4 
This laſt is a very ſingular but very certain 1 
ymp tom . 0 
When theſe cattle are well, if they be obſerv- 11 
ed in a morning, there is always a drop of dew, 4} 
like a pearl, hangs upon the noſe; but when 8 
they are ſick it is commonly wanting. No 1 
diſeaſe ſooner takes the effect of getting off this 1 
mark of health, but it is not peculiar to this. If 5 
the other ſymptoms ſhe w. that the diſorder is of 1 


that kind, this joins with them to confirm it; 
but if not, the cauſe is to be ſought farther. In 
caſe of an Obſtruction of the Liver, the remedy 
ü eo 1 5 
Take a pound of great Celandine, dug up 
with the roots, cut it all to pieces, leaves, ſtalks, i 
and roots together, and put it into a pot, with b 
two gallons of water, let it boil up a few mi- 


call'd herb Robert. 
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nutes; then add half a pound of Mader root, 


ten ounces of Turmeric, and four ounces of 
freſh roots of Fennel. Boil theſe very well, and 


then ſtrain off the liquor. 

Get a hat- crown full of Wood-lice, they are 
common enough about decay'd timber, and un- 
der ſtones. Pound theſe with a pint of white 


| wine, and ſqueeze out the Juice, then add this 


to the ſtrained liquor, 


Shake this up every time it is to be oſed, and 
warm half a pint of it for a doſe. It ſhould be 


given every night and morning for ten days. — 


This is the uſual time required to perform a 
perfect cure: it may be ſooner, or it may re- 
quire a few days longer; but the medicine will | 
hardly fail. 0 98 


e OS Bot, 2 
Of Bloody Urine, 


Ts! is a diforder to which Cows are very 
liable, and, if not taken care of in time, it 


is a very fatal one. The method of cure is this: 
Take the cow into a warm houſe, where ſne 
is to be kept till cured. 


Bleed her about three quarters of a pint, and 


then give the following medicine: 

Gather a baſker-full of that ſort of Craneſbill 
Stamp it in a marble 
mortar, and preſs out the juice ; give the 


Cow a quarter of a 5 of this every morning 


| 


18 22 * 


De OO OO 
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and night, and it generally will perform a cure 
in about three days.  _ 5 

It is a kind of ſpecific for the diſorder, and 


cures with ſurprizing quickneſs: but there are 


ſome caſes in which other diſorders bring on 

this bloody Urine, and then this medicine does 

not anſwer. 3 N 
Let it be try'd only ſix or ſeven doſes, and 


if that do not ſucceed, have recourſe to the fol- 


lowing. © 'S >. 
Boll in a gallon of water a great quantity of 

the ſame herb Robert, and as much ſhepherd's 

purſe. When they have boil'd well half an 


hour, put in a good ſtick of cinnamon; and 
after boiling a few minutes longer, ſer it off the 


fire. Then ſtrain it and ſet it by to cool, 
Diſſolve in this two drams of ſugar of Leed, 


and add one hundred drops of ſpirit of vitriol. 


Shake all well together, and give the creature 


a gill of it cold every four hours, till the cure 


is perfected. 


\ 


C r H A P. Xe XC | 


For Running of the Nofe. 


| height in Horſes, under the name of the 
Glanders, is very ſlight in compariſon of that, 
in theſe cattle, It proceeds from cold, and the 


running is like that from our own noſes in a 
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like caſe ; only as they hold their heads down | 
It 1s not ſo eaſily cur'd, and it will encreaſe up- 
on them to a miſchievous diſorder in 2 it] 
not ſtopp'd. 

Take the creature up, and let it be kept 
warm. 
| Bleed it about a pint, and then give the fol- 
lowing : 
Boil a pint of ale; and diffolve i in it half a 
- ounce of Venice treacle. 
- Give it warm, and let it be repeated every 

night and morning. 8 

Give the creature good provender while un- 
der this method of cure; and during the taking 
of the medicine uſe the following application 
to the part, Melt ſome freſh butter; and ſtir in as 
much flower of brimſtone as will make it a 
thick ointment, Rub ſome of this all over a 
couple of gooſe feathers, and warm them a lit- 
tle before the fire; anoint the inſide of the noſ⸗- 
trils carefully, but thoroughly, every morning 
and 3 with this, till the diſorder ceaſes 
entirely. 


For Worms. 


O Ws and Oxen are ſubject to have worms 
bred in their bowels, and they are greatly | 
diſordered by them; they will prevent their 
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thriving, and make them reſtleſs and untratt- 
able. The Remedy is this; | 
Chop to pieces ſome ſavin-tops, and leaves 
of Bear's-foot, mix with theſe a little ſalt of 
ſteel, and work up the whole into a ſort of paſte 
with butter. Divide this into ſmall balls, and 
| give one of them every morning early for a 3 
week or longer; keep the. creature without - 
meat three hours after the medicine, but let her 2 
drink as much as ſhe chuſes, es 
If this medicine do not ſucceed alone, it muſt 
be aſſiſted in the following manner: 
Diſſolve half an ounce of black ſoap in a 
quart of ſweet-wort, and give this every morn= 
ing after the ball of Savin, In this manner the 
| cure will uſually be perfected in a few days. 


r n 


Of Worms in the Tail, 


LIESIDE. the Worms that breed within the 
Bodies of Cattle, there are a very trouble- 
lome and miſchievous kind that breed aad live 
externally in the Tail 5 5 
They torment the creatures out of their lives, 
waſte their ſtrength and Spirits, and keep them 
in continual pining, They uſually grow lean; 

their backs become Fea z when they are lain 
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down they are ſcarce able to get up again, and 
they have a faintneſs 1 in their looks and moti- 
ons. 

When the Farmer febs' a Cow or Ox in this r. 
condition, let him examine the under parts of M n 
the tail. He will firſt perceive that the hairis 
fallen off; then that there are a multitude of e. 
little ſores ; and, upon further examination, he MW i: 
will perceive, that the tail is almoſt eat aſunder ¶ © 
in ſeveral places at the joints, 5 b 


AQ. tn 


This might ſeem to be a natural ulcerated Ml t! 
tate of the tail; but it is, in reality, owing to b 
a multitude of eating worms, which will beit 
found eafily enough upon looking after them, tb 
They are occaſioned by foulneſs of the tail, tk 
which tempts a particular kind of fly to lay its IM ti 
eggs there; or, according to the common ex. bi 

_ preſſion, to blow it. 
Thefe worms are hatched fron the eggs, a aj 
they live their time in the tail amidſt theſe WF a! 
| ſores; after which they drop off, and take their WM cc 
chance upon the ground, where, if not trodden Pe 
to pieces, they harden outwardly, and after: t 
while, they come out a fly, like the parent an e. 
mal. of 
There never want a ſucceſſion of theſe to- Ml 
mentors; for the condition of the tail draws i v. 
more flies to blow it, like meat that begins u w 
putrify, and thus the diſeaſe continually en. ta 
creaſes. if 
The Farmer thus underſtanding the nature as 
and cauſe of the diſorder, will know how 0 ©! 
Wi 


guard againſt the accident to which it is owing 
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And we ſhall next inform him of the reme- 
It is only in Summer the diſorder takes its 
riſe ; tho” when once eſtabliſhed, it will conti- 
nue at all ſeaſons. ES ta con 

Therefore as precaution 1s in all theſe caſes 
eaſier and better than a cure, let him take care 
in time. We have told him that it is foulneſs 


on the under part of the tail in Cows, that firit 


| brings the flies to them. Nature has ſo diſpos'd 
the tail in this creature, that it is very liable to 
be made foul. This is an inconvenience, but 
it is attended with many advantages; it is 
therefore the buſineſs of the Farmer to remedy 


the diſadvantage, which is eaſy, that the crea- 
ture, and himſelf in conſequence, may reap the 


bene, 
The dung of the Cow and her Urine, will be 
apt to hang upon this under fide of the tail ; 


- 


and after calving, there will be alſo greater in- 


conveniences of the fame kind : therefore let a 
perſon be employed, once in three or four days, 
to clean the tails of the mileh Cows, in parti- 


cular in this part, which will be very eaſy; and 


of the Oxen, as there may be occaſion, This 
will be very agreeable to the creatures, and 
were there no other advantage it would be 
worth while for this, becauſe the more. comfor- 
table they are kept the better they thrive, But 
if this care be taken there will be no ſuch thing 


as the tail worm known. Cleanlineſs will not 


only prevent the diſorder, but in the firlt ſtages 
will cure it. The beſt waſhing 1s gfrformed by 
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- means of a bruſh and ſoap ſuds, and if a few of 


the worms ſhould be bred, this will perfectly 
deſtroy them. We ſhall hope the Farmer will 
take this care, and he will need no farther in- 
formation z but as a neglect of this may have 


| Happened, or the diforder may have ſome way 


got footing where he little 7 we ſhall here 
deliver alſo the remedy. 
Chuſe ovt a pound and half of ane freſh and | 


new made ſtone lime. Boil a gallon of water, 


and pour it all at once upon the lime in a very 


large earthen pan. 
It will bubble up in a ſurpriſing manner. — 
Stir it well together, cover it up when cold, 


and let it ſtand all night to ſettle; there will be 
a very ſtrong lime water, though but a ſmall 


quantity of it. In the morning let it be pour- 
ed clear off, and kept for uſe. 
Take up the Cows that have the diſorder, 
and keep them dry and carefully while they 
are under cure. 
Make a very ſtrong lather of ap ſuds in 


ſoft water; and firſt of all with flannels, and af - 


terwards with a bruſh wetted in theſe ſuds, waſh 


the tails in ebery part perfectly clean; and the 


more to promote the perfect cleaning of them, 
cut off the hair that remains as ſhort as can be. 
After the tails have been thus cleaned, and 


are dry, waſh them in the ſame manner with 


this ſtrong lime water. Obſerve after four or 


five days, "whether the diſorder be cured; if not 
farther methods muſt be taken. Once a day 
will be enough to dreſs the tails by theſe two 
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his careful manner,. firſt by the ſoap ſuds, and 
fterwards by the lime water. 
ollowing method is to be uſed. 
Stamp'a good quantity of the freſh tops of 
Rue and Savin; when they are reduced to a 
galt; add a little white Hellebore and ſtone 
Dcre,, both in powder, and ſome wood Soot and 
little ſalt, 
ix in ſome butter. 
the tail perfectly cleaned, let it be flit along all 


nd very thoroughly anointed with this. 


If this does not cure in three or four times, 


er, Venice turpentine, and Hog's lard. 


at reſource is to cut off the tail. But it is 


and 


— 


8 


"It 


Cc H * b. XU. 


— 


For Ba oh tbe Eb. 


OW3S are ſubje&t ſometimes: tis: to 
large and painful — and ſometimes 


vaſnings, but it muſt be every time done in 


If theſe fail the 


Beat all this up again, and then 
When this is ready, and 


Rey 


e way down the inſide, nearly to the bone, 
t the tail be _rub'd with a ſmall quantity of 
he common blue ointment, made of quick ſil- 
| Theſe ſeveral methods are to be tried one 
fier another ;. uſually the firſt ſucceeds, if not, 


he ſecond rarely fails; bur if none will do, the 


lt to ſatten up the bealt after this for ſale di 


ay 
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they fall into the ſame misfortune in a ſurprif. 
ing manner, by means of a fly, as in the former 
We ſhall conſider theſe caſes ſeparately. 
When a Boil cornes naturally on a Cow or 
Ox, ene thickneſs of the ſkin, and the cold con- 
ſtitution of the animal make them ripen lowly, 
and they alfo heal. lowly and difficultly after-. 
wards. Nature is, in theſe caſes, to be aſſiſted 


y in the following manner. For the ripening of 
| a Boll; take up ſome white Lilly roots, and 


ij boil them in milk and water till they are per. 
3 fectly ſofr. Then lay them hot upon the Boil 
Bind them oa if. that can be done conveniently, 
if not let a perſon hold them on till they ate 
%%% ĩ (000000 trol 

Ik̃his is to be repeated as occaſion requires; 

the oſtner the better; and the Boil will ripen 
and-come e f/f! 450 Sr 
The opening of a Boil when it is in this pro- 
per condition, may be done either by a Knife, 
or a red hot iron, and the general practice is b 

JJ. 

When the matter is diſcharged, which ſhould 

* be promoted by a perſon's preſſing it gently, 

let it be dreſſed with the following ointment. 

| 

| 

| 


Put into an earthen. pipkin half a. pound cf 

tar, and three quarters. of a pound of. Hori 

turpentine ;, ſet it. on a gentle fire,. ard as it] 
melts throw in a little Hog's lard, about tuo 

ounces will be ſufficient, Stir. all well toge- 
ther, and dreſs the part every day with ſome of 

this warm, till it is healed, JF 


/ 
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The other accident of, Boils occaſioned by 


flies, is much more wonderful than any thing 


relating to this creature, and the diſcovery of it 
was made by Mr De Reaumur, of the Royal 
Academy of. Sciences at Paris, and is delivered 
in the fourth Volume of his Memoirs, very 
much at large. The very ſame thing happens 
in England, and what we fee verifies his, ac- 


counts. 


There is a large fly that in Autumn 1 teazes 
the Cattle prodigiouſly. _ It ſettles upon them, 
and lays its. eggs in a ſmall wound, that it makes 


for that purpoſe in the ſkin. Theſe eggs hatch 
in time, and the part ſwells with the hurt. A 


Cow ſhall thus be covered with filthy Boils, 
while its blood is in a perfect good tate, and 
this accident the only cauſe of it. There is a. 


maggot in every one of theſe Boils, which feeds. 


upon the matter bred there till it is of full 
growth, and then crawls out and takes its ehance 
for appearing in the by ſtate, as we have ſhewn 


_ of the other. 


There is no need to bana the creature to be 
tormented in that manner till the maggot goes 
out of itſelf; but the aſſiſtance of a careful 


hand ſhould be given to Wen her of them at 
Once. | 


Every one of theſe Boils or lumps mould be 
opened with a.ſharp knife; and the maggot ta- 


ken out and deſtroyed. The wound is then to 


be dreſſed once or twice with the ointment be- 
fore directed, and the creature will be perfectly 
freed from the torment. 


* 
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For Dij orders of the Lungs. 


HESE are of various kinds in the Cow and 


Ox kinds, as in ourſelves, but experience 


fy ſhes that one remedy will ſerve for them all. 


Sometimes*the creature breathes with difficul- 
ty, ſometimes coughs and wheezes; and in ei- 


ther caſe, or any other proceeding from the 
Lungs, give the following medicine. Bruiſe 


four heads of Garlick, and preſs out the juice, 


mix this with a quart of new milk, and add a 
quarter of a pint of tar. This will ſerve for 
four doſes. One is to be given every morning 
till the cure is completed. About four doſes: 
uſually anſwer the purpoſe, but if more is re- 
quired, - the ſame quantity is to- be mixed up 


over again. The tar does nor mingle well. 


with the reſt, but theſe are not. very nice crea- 
tures, ſo it goes down. | 
If the diſorder be 9 and FR not rea- 
dily give way to the remedies, the creature: 
5 aa be blooded, 14 _ will then take ef 
fe > 


* 


all 
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4 


CA: A . 


For Foulneſſes of the Skin, 


4 hides than moſt others, but they are not 
altogether free from blotches, ſcurf, and ſcales, 


When theſe appear they mult inſtantly be ta- 


ken care of, for the beaſt can never thrive that 
has them, E's „ 


Firlt of all let the cauſe be conſidered, which | 
is often only want of cleanlineſs, fometimes a 
diſorder in the blood; and in ſome caſes it is 


owing to both together, 


Foulneſs of diet is the common cauſe of this 


248. . „el 


Gn rue. hon dhe 100Q 3 and LL450 49 . RI” 
caſioned by that ſort of rank graſs which grows 
in wet places, and the weeds among it. 

Therefore to undertake the cure rationally 


let the firſt thing be a change of paſture. From 


a low ground full of rank weeds, and abound- | 


ing with mud, remove the cattle to a high dry 
piece of paſture, where the graſs is very ſweet, 
and the foil gravelly or otherwiſe dry, fo that 
there can be no dirt for them. 


If the diſorder be only owing to uncleanli- 


nels, this change alone will cure the Cattle. 
If the blood be concerned, this is alſo a very 


proper method of aſſiſting the effect of medi- 
eines. 


(OR of this ſpecies are cleanlier in their 
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ner their blood will be ſweetened, at the ſams 
time that the outward remedies perfectly cure 


— — * © 


Let the creatures be blooded : about a ping 

and half from the Ox, and half that quantity 

— rr CT ok 
Then let them be taken in and perfectly clean. 


ed. Warm ſoap fuds, a ſoft bruſh and flannek ha 


are the proper remedies for this foulneſs, or ¶ it 
they are the needful preparations for others, gr 
When the Cattle have been perfectly clean . le. 


ed, if any ſcales remain let them be pieked off; ¶ be 

and the next day let the waſhing be repeated. b) 
This, and the cleanneſs of the paſture, will ful-: in 
ly anſwer this firſt purpoſe. Þ 


The next day let the creature be waſhed well MW |: 


over with the lime water, directed to be made MW P. 


in a former Chapter; and if any of the ſcabs WW © 
have grown to a bigneſs ſince they were pickd WM 1c 
off, they muſt be rub'd again, that the lime WW © 
water may get to the root of the diſorder; f 
Let this be repeated three times, at two days 
mance; and 2: the white let there be ſome 
flower of Brimſtone ſprinkled among the hay 
that is given them in a morning. In this man- 


the diſorder, _ 


C HAP. Xv. 


Of Falling ef the Palate, 


| HIS is a diſorder that frequently ſeizes | | 
upon Cattle after hard labour and colds 


"To WW hd 
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and is of a very troubleſome nature, if not pro- 


vided againſt in time. 


When the palate is firſt ities ; it is not dif- 


ficult to replace, and keep it up; But when it 


has been any time down the difficulty of putting 


it up, and the readineſs to fall again, are very 
great. Ihave known an Ox obliged to be kil- 
led when it was not intended, nor-was he fit, 
becauſe he would otherwiſe have been ſtarved 
by the unconquerable continuance and relapſes 
into this diſorder, 

The Farmer will perceive that the creature 


has this diſorder by his great uneaſineſs, and a 
particular kind of hollow groaning : he will be 


continually ftriving to eat, but not able to ſwal- 
low, and thus without care he would go on till 
entirely ſtarved. 

The Remedy is this; Ty the creature, and 
getting the hand into his mouth replace the pa- 
late as it ſhould be: then rub over it ſome ho- 
ney and pepper mixed together, and let him riſe 


again: half an hour afterwards bleed him a 


pint and half or more; and thus the complaint 


's commonly to be cured without any der 
of a relapſe. 


He muſt not be fed with hay, but for ſome 


days only with freſh ſweet — 


S  .- 
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en e e 
| Of [ens | in the Ea. 
HEN a Cow or Ox is WT Ser to limp, 
and keep one or more of his feet from 


the ground as much as he can, the occaſion 
uſually is ſome complaint about the hoof, and 


nothing ſo common as a [enencls between the 


cloves. 
For this the remedy i is eaſy. 


_ Caſt him, and clean the ſpace between the 


cloves perfectly well, rubbing it till it bleeds, 
In the ſame manner Clean all about the foot. 
Then chop a quantity of the leaves and tops 


of Mugwort, boil them ſoft in milk and water, 


and put ſome in between the cloves, and ſome 
about the whole hoof, tie it on and let the crea- 
ture be kept quiet; the cure is generally com- 


pleated at ane dreſſing. 
Some accidental foulneſs is oftener the - 
of this complaint than any thing elſe; ſo that 


cleaning it, and laying on a ſoft healing Cata- 


plaſm 1 in this manner, is a very natural reme- 


dy. 
When the caſe is worſe, and there are aud 


ſores berween the hoofs, the beſt method is to 
clean them as already directed, and then to 


dreſs them with a quantity of black Baſilicon 


ſpread all over ſome tow, and drawn in between 


till 
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he cloves. This ſhould be repeated every day 
all the cure is errno 


Cc H A r. XVII 
Of Of the pontin Evil. 


"HIS is tte; chat Gown irlelf in the 
creature's faintneſs and unwillingneſs to 
ſtir; in his frequent panting, and as it were 
ſigning. It renders the creature weak, and he 
generally waſtes in fleſh, 

The remedy is this. 9 85 

Boil a quart of ale and diffolve in it half an 
dunce of Mithridate, and a {cruple of powder 
of Saffron, © 
Give this warm every morning for four times; 
Ir very rarely fails to make a cure. The crea- 

ture muſt be fed upon dry ſweet hay, and have 
18 drink warm during the cure. 


0 Es E the Fellows | ? 
HIS diforder in Cale: is of the ſame na- 


ture with the Jaundice in ourſelves. It is 
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perceived firſt by Yellowneſs in the eyes; and 
in the lips; and the creature is always lazy 
and weak, The cure is this, 15 
Bruiſe in a marble mortar a baſketful offi 
great Calendine roots, leaves and ſtalks toge- : 
ther; add to this a good handful of Rue, and 
then ſqueeze out the] juice. 
Mix with this an equal quantity of} Juice d 
Wood lice, and give the beaſt a gill and hal 
of it every morning, for about a week; and af 
terwards every other morningfor a week longer Wi x 
In this time the cure is generally compleatel 
and there is no dangeral: a return of the com. 
plaint. „ 7 $036 = oF 


HA F. XX. 


8 Wt the 87 8 92 | 


Js: is a very N diſeaſe, and more edi 
ficult of cure than moſt others. 


It is an external ſwelling and inflammatiol 0 
but the blood is always concerned; and i 1: 
diſorder for that reaſon ſpreads and "defies I i 
outward remedies. { 


It appears at firſt in the lower part of i 
Dewlap, in form of a hard inflamed Jun 
which ſpreads till it occupies the whole Dei 
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lap, and reaches to the throat, in which caſe it 
is very often. fatal. 

This is the net called the Gargi! diſtindt- 
ly and properly conſidered. ——lt affets the 
Dewlap and throat only; and it is the firſt ſtep 
toward the moſt dangerous diſorders; but it is 
of a diſtinct nature in \ itſelf, too often deſtroying 
the Cattle without encrealing to any greater de- 
gree of Malignancy than this. 

Farmers confound, the terms of diſeaſes, and 
Farriers more. 3 

Authors who ſhould write for their informa- 
ton copy their miſtakes, and conſequently tell 
them only what they knew before, confirming 
them in error, not leading to truth. 

We are entering now upon a point of vaſt 
importance; and unleſs the firſt ſteps be clear- 
ed of perplexity and confuſion, the reſt will ne- 
ver be underſtood. 

The Gargil and Garget are treated by theſe 
writers, as well as ſpoken of by Farmers and o- 
thers, as the ſame diſorder, but this is the 
diſtinction. 

The Gargil is a fwelling i in the Dewlap ond 
throat, extending no farther; the Garget is a 
ſwelling of the head and eyes, with other exter- 
nal parts, with inflammation; and the Murrain 
is the ſame ſwelling and inflammation, extend 
ing itſelf alſo to the inſide of the throat, the 
ſtomach, and the bowels, . 

This laſt is the diſtemper now, and of many 
late years ſo fatal among the horned Cattle, it 
becomes the Farmer to underſtand 1 it in all its 
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Progreſs; and if the phyſicians who have writ del 
ten ſo much about it had deſcended: from the but 
cloſet to the Cow- houſe, they would have found 
the ſame facts; and knowing fomething of the 
cauſe, they would have been more likely to 
| have made a proper judgment as to the method 
of cure. TCF 
The ſtate of the three diſtempers is this.— 
The Gargil can never change to the Garget; 
and if ever it ſeems to do fo, it is that the Far 
mer has obſerved the throat more than the head 
and eyes, when they have been alſo affected, 
and the diſorder has been the Garget all the 
time, while he took it for the Gargil,  _ 
The Gargil may very naturally, and ver 
frequently does change into the Murrain; but 
the Murrain may begin of itſelf without it. 
That is, a ſwelling of the outer parts of the 
head and neck, which is the Garget, may ſpread 
inwards, and fo be converted into a Murrain; 
or the inflammation and ſwelling may begin in 
the inner paits, and then it is moſt dangerous, 
becauſe leaſt ſeen; and is moſt infectious be- 
cauſe the breath conveys it to all thoſe which 
have their heads near; this is the Murrain ap- 


dee meſt n 


The reader will thus underſtand the ſeveral 
ſtages of the diſorder among the horned Cat. 
| tle, and thus perceive what is beſt to be done 
for preventing the infeftion, 
Having thus, from the firſt origin, traced its 
ſcveral degrees and appearances, we ſhall now 


C 

x 

pearing in its proper form; and this is of all . 
oh e 

| 

{ 


deliver the method of cure for this, which is 


It, 

As ſoon as the Gargil i is perceived let the fol- 
bwing- ointment be Prepared, Melt together 
equal parts of pitch and turpentine, and add a 
ſmall quantity of Bees wax. Let this be in 
readineſs, 


slit open the Dewla for three inches in 


freely. 


thruſt in a good quantity into the ſlit. Sow up 

the wound to keep in the ointment, and keep the 

creature Clean, warm and quiet for two days. 
Then open the ſtitches, take out rhe remains 


gil, when it is not of a very violent kind: and 
when i it is, ſcarce. any thing. will be found effec- 


tual. The addition of equal parts of Gum E- 
lemi and a few grains of Kuphorbium to the 


ointment, is the deſt that can be done. 


Let the Farmer firſt take care that he di- 


ſtinguiſhes that it is really-the Gargil, and no- 


thing more that ails the beaſt; and then he wilt 
need to do no more that this. & 


—_—_ RT 
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but a reſemblance, not an. abſolute degree of 
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length \ where the felling, 13s; and: ler it bleed 


Beviſe ina marble. mortar a handful of the 
leaves of the great black Hellebore, and add to 
them ſome Hog's lara: beat the whole up, and 


Wd 


of the Hellebore, and melt ſome of the oint- | 
ment. juſt directed to be made: dip a large 
pledget. of tow in this, and put it into the 
wound. hot, Repeat this: dreſſing every day till 
| the wound: heals. 


This generally proves: a ks. for the Gar- 
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gy T7 HE Gi, commonly — with | 
. the former in name, as the words much re- 
ſemble one another, is in effect a quite differen} 
diſeaſe, It is as we have obferved in itſelf ve 
ry terrible ; and it is the firſt ſtage often of that 
dreadful diſeaſe, under which our Cattle now 5 
= rp | 
The Garget is a diſorder of the iti 
parts of the head, which is attended with ſwel. 
ling and inflammation; which frequent) 
ſpreads into the mouth, and ſometimes into the 
throat and down to the inteſtines, In this laſt 
caſe it is properly the Murrain, tho? it begun 
with the Garget. 
I: is very effential to treat of theſe aiftindth, 
for the remedies are different; 3 and the proper 
diſtinction is this: the Garget is the ſwelling el 
the head, eyes and lips, extending itſelf to the 
gums and tongue, but no farther: when it gor 
tarther it acquires another name. 

The moſt uſual cauſe of the Garget is bad 
water; but the extreme degree of it and of the 
Murrain often ariſe from an infeclious ſtate of 
the air; and it would be vain to ſeek their oli 
gin elſewhere, TOs” | 


of 
- < 


1 «2. Ra. Mi... —— 


diſcovering itfelt about the eyes, the firſt thing 


ed in this manner, with a ſwelling in the head 


he is to do is to examine the lips; and if they 


are ſwelled, he muſt look into we mouth and 


examine the tongue. 
He muſt be careful in his 8 * 


cauſe upon the difference i in this reſpect depends 


the method of cure which is peculiar in each 
degree of this terrible diſtemper. 

f the eyes, lips, and whole outſide of the 
head be affected, and nothing more, the reme- 
dy is to be as follows. 

Firſt let the erèature be blooded very largely; 


and immediately after is che e e Mix- 


ture. Tz 
Heat a quart of ale; and Jifolve i in it three 
quarters of an ounee of Mithridate; add ten 


grains of Saffron, and a tea ſpoonful of ſweet 
ſpirit of Nitre : give this every ſix hours, and 


obſerve whether the ſwelling: about the eyes de- 
creaſe ; for this is the great ſymptom by which 


to know whether the medicine takes effect 
Give the in warns and as. much As the crea- 
ture pleaſes. 91 ETD 3-4 1111 Js 

If the Gwelling continues, l i; it en- 
creaſes, , bleed again: more largely than before; 


and inſtead of the medicine before directed, 


give three Ounces of Sauber“ ſalt diflolved 1 in 
water. | 


This will purge the creature. pretty briſkly ; . 


| and by this change of the remedies there is a 


fair chance * a cure: but we don't pretend to 


— 
— — > : 
— — — 
IS Or og Oar 32 — — at * * 
r — 


uſually. -underitood-by that name: 
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promiſe the certainty of ſucceſs: Wiheſe ad | m 


many of the preceding caſes. 
The diſtemper is of a very dene end 


and there is always danger. If theſe methods 
both fail, the only proper courſe is to continue 


them interchangeably, till. there is: un amend- 


ment or death. But we have ſeen in many 


been ee the firſt doſes . been ſucceſs- 
ful. 3 . 05: io bod: 
The next t ſtage in ;which; we are to condi 


this diſeaſe, is that in which the e of the 


ieee the tongue are affected. 290 
This is ſtill the diſorder diſlinctively called 
the Garget, provided that the outlide of the 


head be affected alſo;. but if otherwiſe ir is pro» 


perly the Murrain, tho” in a leſs degree. than Is 


12 6. 
5 


This we have obſerved in various ana 


we have ſeen a Murram, that at firſt appeared 


leſs terrible than a Garget; but it does not long 
continue in that condition: it grows worſe pre- 
ſently. The appearance of the Murrain in the 
mouth alone is only its firſtiftage; according to 
the peculiar manner of taking the infection. 
The Farmer is to conſider and examine this 


diſtinction carefully; for thoſe. medicines will 
be proper in one caſe, that will be-nikiog! in the 


i F bs. 28 : 1 x y 
other. 10190 een 5:3 jt 


Thus then, if be firſt⸗ perceive the outſide of 

23 the head ſwell, let him examine within the 
„ mouth, roknowahorben' it have alſo ſpread ſo 
far: and on the other hand, if he firſt perceive. 
the diſorder in the mouth, let him next examine 


« - 4 * 


— . 


„ „ foo 2 
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the head od 


the outſide, to diſtinguiſh whether 


rain. We are to ſuppoſe it the firſt of theſe 

Caſes; and that he finds the eyes ſtarting, en- 
e MW flamed and ſwelled ; the lips hot and ſwelled; 
* and perhaps the under part of the neck, for 
y- MW ſometimes that joins; and he will alſo 7 
* the tongue to be very much diſordered. 


che tongue is uſually the principal ſeat of the 
ce Wl diſtemper, 5 


Let the upper and under ſide of the tongue 


de ſearched carefully, and probably there will 
je be found one or more blitt 

> ſides; or a lodgment of matter under it: ſome- 
is times both, | AD 


Theſe bliſters muſt be cut, and the point of a 


;: lancet or fine knife muſt be thruſt into the ſore 
d or ſwelled part underneath. . 


0 This done, the whole tongue is to be waſhed 


e- ſeveral times with ſharp vinegar mixed with 


ke falt, and rubbed: with a clean cloth; by this 
to: means the. foul and offenſive matter will be let 


* 


is following, courſe of medicines. 

ill Firſt let him be largely bloodec. 

he Then mix together a pint of Ale, three quar- 
; ters of an ounce of Venice Treacle, a quarter of 
of an ounce of Anniſeeds in powder, and two 
he ſpoonfuls of the juice of Rue; this is all to be 
ſo. WW Þeated and given at a doſe; and it muſt be re- 
ve beated morning, noon and night. Let the 


Creature be kept warm, and let his drink be wa- 


it be the Garget, or the firſt ſtage of the Mur- 
This 


in the preſent caſe is a very eſſential point; for 


ers on the top or 


out. Then the creature muſt be kept to the 
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ter, that has been poured hot 


quantir 


ity of the herb Agrimony 
have it warm. 5 


„and let him 
I have ſeen thoſe who were impatient with 
this courſe, give a purge in a day or two, but I 
never knew it ſucceed. Many havedied-while 
it was operating: and on the other hand ſeve- 
ral have recovered by a careful perſeverance in. 
this courſe, which have at firſt ſeemed to afford 
very little proſpect of it, e n ee 
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| T HE Murrain is the higheſt degree of theſe 
 * Adiſtempers, and the worſt that can fall up- 
on the Cattle of this ſpecies. What we call 
the diſtemper among the horned Cattle at this 
time, is the Murrain diſtinctly and properly ſo 
named, ——1t is an inflammation of the whole 
paſſage thro” the body from the mouth to the 
fartheſt extremity of the guts; and it is attend- 
ed with a very bad ſtate of the blood. It ſome- 
times ariſes from very unfavourable weather; 
the drinking bad water, and being reduced to 
feed upon rank coarſe graſs; but the general 
origin of it is in the air, which there is no àc- 


the breath, which is ſent out in the reſpiration 


from the others ; ; eſpecially as the temperature 5 
of the air favours the ſpreading. 


Legiſlature, m forbidding Cattle from infected 


firſt hint- of his proper conduct. 


upon any one of his Cattle, let him ſeparate 
that from the reſt, and take care of all, 
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8; 
counting for. Some Cartle are, by the ſtate of 
their blood and humours at that time, more ex- 
poſed to receive the peſtilential Vapours than o- 
thers,; but all are expoſed to it; and when it 


has once taken place, it ipreads by abſolute and 
plain contagion, _ 

This is the cauſe of its being terribly deſtruc- 
tive in ſome Counties, and ſcarce appearing at 
all in others; and to this it is owing, that 
wherever it gets footing 1 it ſpreads 
anne ee . 

There is no wonder that creatures ſtanding 
near one another -receive the. contagion with 


8. and conti- 


Upon this principle we ſee the wiſdom of the 


places to be brought into Counties where the 
diſeaſe is not: and this gives the Farmer the 


As ſoon as he perceives this Greibts diſorder 


The firſt ſtep is to bleed largely; and this 
mould be extended to the ſick and the well. In 
reſpect to the ſick, it is the proper ſtep to abate 
the inflammation; and as to the reſt it may be 
ſufficient to prevent the breaking out of the 
diſeaſe upon ſuch as would otherwiſe have had 
it, from ſome ſlight degree of infection com- 
municated before the ſeparation of the ſick; or 


if it do break out upon them, they will ha ve it 
more favourablv. 
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In another ſenſe alſo it is very oper; we = 
ſee that the air is at theſe times full of the peſ- 
tilential matter, and that ſome. Cattle do and o- 
thers do not receive it. Thoſe whoſe blood is 
in the greateſt ſtate of inflammation are natu- 

rally moſt liable to it; and the bleeding is a way 
of taking off that condition of the Maſs. 
Ihe Cattle that are ſeparated by way of pre- 
ſervation need no farther. care after bleeding; 
| unleſs the diſeaſe appear upon any of them, In 
| | that caſe ſuch as are taken with it muſt be ſepa- 
rated from the reſt; and this is the manner of 
treating them. _ 
| As ſoon as they 3 hes blooded, let a 
| _ quantity of Vinegar be made hot, and a little 
Cit diffolved in it; and with that let their 
tongues, mouths, lips, and teeth, be thorough- 
| ly waſhed. 
| Beat in a marble mortar half a. "Jae large 
| heads of Garlick; preſs out the juice, and add 
{ to it an equal quantity of Tincture of Myrrh.— 
| Seton half a pint of ale to be hot, and put to 


it a quarter of a pint of this mixture. When it 
| is all hot together pour in two fpoonfuls of Tar, 
| and then immediately give it to the creature. 
| The Tar will not mix with the reſt, but it 
| 8 will go down with them. | 
Let this be repeated once in love hams; and 
if if there be no amendment the firſt day, ler the 
! : creature be blooded again the day following, 
and the ſame courſe continued. 
Il have ſeen many other medicines tried, in⸗ 
deed almoſt innumerable; for of all herbs and 
drugs that the old Woman and the Doctor have 


— 
} 
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ever recommended in peſtilential diſternpers, 
not one has been omitted on this occaſion, —— 
The diſeaſe is in itſelf ſo terrible, that it would 
be falſhood and folly to boaſt of vaſt ſucceſs 
from any: but this 155 can aſſure the Farmer, 
whoſe condition we moſt ſincerely pity when 
under this viſitation; that of all the medicines . 
that have come to our knowledge this has ſuc- 
ceeded beſt, Many have been abſolutely re- 
covered by it, when all who ſaw them ſhook 
their heads, and ſuppoſed them loſt, 4 

Befide the great value of this as a remedy for 
the diſeaſe when it is come on, there is nothing 
ſo good as a preſervative againſt it, 
Por this reaſon, when ſome Cattle of the far- 
mers are taken ill, and are ſeparated from the 
reſt; and when, one after another, ſeveral of 
thoſe ſet apart fall into it, the whole number of 
them ſhould be preſerved if poffible from the 
lame fate, by taking largdy of this medicine, 

The Farmer will not grudge his trouble 
when he ſees the benefit that may ariſe, and 
when he confiders the danger from which he 1 is 
defending them 

They ſhould all have a doſe night and morn- 


ing for ten days er the ſeparation from the 
Cs 
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Of Sheep, and the ſeveral Breeds of this County, 


JEXT in value and conſideration to the 
larger of the horned Cattle comes the 
Sheep; an. article of vaſt concernment to the 
Farmer; cheap in the purchaſe; ; eaſily fed; and 
returning a great profit by many ſeveral ways; 


even its dung upon the land often paying for all 


it eats while fed upon it. 

We have already adviſed the F armer in the 
choice of his larger Cattle, to proportion their 
kind to the degree of richneſs in his land; it is 
not the fortune of every Huſbandman to labour 
upon a fruitful ſoil; but the worſt is not with- 
out its uſes; and Sheep are a ſtock for ſuch as 
will not ſupport. the larger kinds. We ſe 
them thrive upon the molt barren downs; and 
the Farmer will always find them ready to fat- 
ten upon ſuch grounds as will not keep the o- 
ther kinds alive. 

As the Oxen of Enpland are of very diffe- 
rent breeds, tho' all the ſame in kind, ſo it is 
with the Sheep, which differ extreamly accord- 
ing to the ſeveral breeds in different places ; 
and are therefore ſuited one to one kind of Jand; 


and another to another. 4 
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We ſhall adviſe the Huſbandman to great 


caution, in the ſtocking his Farm with Sheep: 


and this under two heads, firſt, with reſpect to 
the breed, and ſecondly, for his choice of the 
creatures themſelves; for there are, in every 
breed, many that are much finer than others, 
and theſe he ſhould chuſe. Half the profit that 
might be made by this part of the Huſband- 


man's ſtock, is loſt by careleſſneſs in the firſt 
choice, and in the following management: but 


an error in the firſt choice 1s the moſt fatal, be- 
cauſe it 1s irrecoverable, except by beginning 


over again, We ſhall therefore conſider that, 


and laying before the practical Huſbandman the 


properties and particular uſes of the ſeveral dif- 


ferent breed of Sheep that we have in England, 
ſhall adviſe him in his choice according to his 
main deſign, his beſt advantage, and the nature 
of the land he has to ſtock with them. 


With reſpect to the fineneſs of the Wool, 


there is a ſmall. breed, diſtinguiſhed by their 
black face and thin coat, that exceed all others. 


They bear but a ſmall quantity in compariſon 
of many, but the quality of it makes amends, 


Theſe are eaſily known. by ſight... They were 
firſt rais'd in Herefordſhire and Worceſterſhire. 
And for that reaſon are known in many places 


by the name of the Herefordſhireor the Worceſ- 


terſhire breed. A dry, barren, and expoſed pal. 


turage will very well feed this kind, for they 


are hardy; and the ſhorter the graſs on which 
they feed, it is obſerved the finer the Wool.— 


They are alſo excellent for the table, the joints 


11 2 


4 
We 
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being ſmall and full of a fine gravy. We ſee 
this Kind kept in many parts of England, in 
gentlemen's parks and Tawns,. and they every 
where make a pretty appearance. 805 


ſtrong limbs, and a ſtout gait in walking: they 
carry a great deal of Wool, but it is coarſe, 
Theſe were firſt bred in Lincolnſhire ; and in 
fome of the adjoining Counties; and are fond 
of living in ſalt marſhes, They have been ta- 
ken into many parts of the Kingdom, to other 
ground, where they do not keep entirely to 
* their own nature: and yet are called from the 
place whence they were brought, the Lincoln- 
SG. oe Ce bp 
The flehh of theſe is large grain'd, but mo- 
derately taſted, and no where very much eſ- 
teem'd, However, as they are obſerved to ſuc- 
ceed better than the other breeds, in places to- 


ward the ſea, it may be proper for the Huſband- 


man who has land in ſuch a ſituation, to take 
ſome of them: though. not for his whale ſtock 
m this kind. ne EE 
Thirdly, there is a breed between theſe two 
kinds, which in general ſhould be prefer'd to 
| either. This is a large, tall, and ſtrong Sheep, 
ol the beſt ſhape of any, and having the deepeſt 
| coat of Wool. This was originally fed in ſeve- 
BD ral cf our midland Counties, and has thence 
| been called by ſome the midland breed ; and 
| by others, from ſome particular Counties fa- 


mous.for them, the Leiceſterſhire or Northam- 


The kind moft oppoſite to theſe are a large, 
tall, and heavy-loaded' Sheep; theſe have 


toute ... 


Lincolnſhire: breed; and the quantity is ſo 


ton, not in any thing particular for goodneſs or 


bred. . 


ture grounds, let him take the Herefordfhire 


Ihe Sheep bred in the Northern parts of th 
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not al together ſo good as that of a ſmall black 
faced Sheep, is greatly preferable to that of the 


much greater than that'of the ſmaller kind, 
that it very well makes amends for its inferior 
quality. 5 ER 

The fleſh of this Sheep is the common Mut- 


badneſs: and it will do very well upon the com- 
mon paſture grounds, and thrive upon every 
common kind of food. For theſe reafons it 1s: 
fit that thefe Sheep ſhould. be moſt generally 


When the Huſbandman has: very poor paſ- | 


breed; and when he borders upon th: ſea-coaſt, 
or upon the. ſhores of large ſalt water rivers, let 
him prefer, in part at leaſt, the Lincolnſhire 
kind: but when he has none of theſe particu- - 
lar reaſons to byaſs him, let him prefer. this 
midland breed to any o tber. 

Io theſe three, which may be call'd thege - 
neral breeds of Sheep, I ſhall add a few words 


Kingdom, are a large and big bon'd ſort; they 
approach to the Lincolnſhire kind in ſhape; but 
their Wool-is harſh, rough, and hairy, theſe are 1 
called by ſome the Vorſhire bree. 
Their flehh is inferior to that of ſeverab other 


kinds, as well as their Wool; but they have G7 


an advantage over the others, in that they will. 


£ | - | 
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ſtand the coldeſt weather, and take care of 


tkemſelves where ſome of the tenderer breeds 
would be loft. This may recommend them to 
the Huſbandman whoſe lot has thrown him far 
North, where the other kinds will not thrive; 
but he ſhould not introduce them into- his farm 
in any other ſituation, for they are leſs profi- 
table than any others. 

The laſt kind, or breed, to be mentioned, is 


in a manner eculiar to mountainous Countries, 


and is moſt frequent in Wales, It may there- 
fore be called the Welch breed. This is 2 
ſmall, but well-ſhaped Sheep; and ſo hardy 


that it will live any where, The fleſh is excel- 


lent for the table. But the. Wool is not only 


ſmall in quantity, but is the worſt. produced. by 


any breed of Sheep in this Country. 
The Huſbandman will ſee by. this account, 
that it never can be his intereſt to admit this 


breed among his ſtock, unlefs compelled to it 


by the particuiarity of his ſituation, The little 


black fac'd Sheep of Herefordſhire has the 


ſame advantage in the excellence of its fleſi; 
and it has, into the bargain, the fineſt Wool in 
the World, Therefore it is highly. to be pre- 


fer'd, where it: will thrive: and it will do on ve. 
ry poor and very expoſed ground. However, if 


at any time the Farmer finds his paſtures ſo 
poor, ſo expoſed, and miſerable, that they will 
not ſupport this kind, all he has to do is to call 
in the other, or Welch breed, which will ye 
_ any where. 


2. E. g. S 


* 
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C H A P. H. 
Of the Choice of Sheep. 


TAVING. laid before the Huſbandman this 
account .of the three principal different 
breeds of Sheep in England, and the two other 
kinds that are, in a manner, particular te cer- 
tain places, the next part of our care mult be, 
the inſtructing him in his choice, not only of 
the breed he ſhall fix upon, for the proutith of 
that choice have been laid down already, in their 
ſeveral characters; but of the particular crea- 
tures he ſhall fix upon in. che breed that 1 is moſt | 
ſuired to his purpoſe. 
But to this particular let us premiſe a few 
words upon his general choice, that is, as to the 
breed. He ſees here five ſeveral kinds of Sheep, 
ſome large, others ſmaller; and ſome yielding 
a greater, ſome a ſmaller quantity of Wool, 
which-1s alſo.on one breed fine, and on another 
coarſer. He has his choice given him among 
all theſe, for we ſuppoſe him not yet to have be- 
gun ſtocking his farm with this artiele: it. would 
be natural for him to prefer at once the fineſt 
kind as moſt profitable; but let him not only 
; remember, but ſtrictly obſerve what we have 
juſt laid down, that aer breed will not ſuit e- 
very paſture. | 


A 
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He has now ſeen what are the kinds of Sheep: | 
let him examine what. is the nature of his land; 
and when he has impartially conſider'd this, let 
him fix upon that breed which will thrive beſt 
on that kind of paſturage he has at his-com- 
mand, for this we have expreſly told him with 

reſpect to each; and let him then purchaſe for 
his farm that breed which he ſees will be molt 
ſuited to thrive on it, 
This he may be aſſur'd of, and he may extend 
the rule farther than barely to his Sheep, that 
he will have more profit from the very worlt 
kind that ſhall thrive upon his land, than he 
poſſibly can from the very beſt that ſhall ſtarve 
upon it. N fc 

| One thing farther is · to be noted before we 
| come to the particular choice, that is, the dif» 
| ference of the land, which he is to bring them I. 
| to from that whence he purchaſed them; this: 


* 0 
| muſt be in this reſpect, as has already been cau. 2 
| tion' d upon other articles, always in. fayour of MW 0 


the land to which they are. brought; for any: 

1 breed whatever will. decline upon being Ml 7 
1 brought from a-richer-paſturage to a: poor one. 
Let. the Farmer therefore-ſee that he. buy not 
1 only a kind fuited to his grounds; but that he 

buy them from a worſe land than his own, be- 
cauſe upon that. will depend their. immediate 
0 thriving. 
1 Having thus ſettled the general points, let 
4 him proceed to the care he is to uſe in the choice 
| of cach W | 
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Whatever breed they are of, let him obſerve 
ab what-he purchaſes are tour, hearty, well 
made, and big boned: let him ſee that the wool 
of whatever kind or depth, be ſoft to the touch, 


and ſeem fatty in the . and that it be N 


clean and well curled. 

Sheep of this condition, whatever breed they 
belong to, always bear the largeſt quantity of 
Wool according to their kind; and theſe are 


marks alſo that make them bring a price at 


market. The Butcher has his rules for judg- 
ing as regular as the beſt Farmer, and theſe are 
che things after which he principally enquires 
to ſettle the creatures value. 

In the laſt place, we are to give directions 


for the choice of Sheep to breed. This is a ve- 
ry material article, and muſt be well regarded. 


Let the Farmer chuſe his Ram by theſe marks; 
let him be young, handſome, and well ſhap'd, 

of whatever breed, ſee that his Wool be clean 
and grow well ; and let the ſkin underneath be 
of the ſame colour. Ler his body be large and 
long; his forehead broad, round and riſing.— 


Let his eyes be large and of a cheerful aſpect, 


and his noſtrils ſtrait and ſhort, | 
The Sheep without horns, which are called 


the polled breed, are accounted the beſt breed- 


ers; this is eſtabliſh'd upon ſo long and repeat- 
ed an experience, that the Farmer needs not 
doubt ir. 

In the choice of the Ewe for "Oy ] let her 
neck be large and upright, naturally bending 
like the neck of a Horſe, Her back ſhould be 
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broad, and her buttocks round: her tail ſhould 
be thick, her legs ſmall and ſhort; and her 
Wool ſhould be thick and deep, and ſhould 
cover her every where, _ 
Ok all things let the purchaſer take care that 
they be ſound, and, to know that, let him ex- 
amine whether any of the Wool be wanting: let 
him ſee that the gums be red, and the teeth 
white, the felt looſe, but the Wool firm, the 
breath ſweet, and the feet not hot. 
With reſpect to the age, two years old is the 
beſt time to have them at. They will bear 
good Lambs till they are ſeven years old: and 
their age is to be known by their mouth. When 
they are one year they have four ; when three 
year, they have ſix; and when four, they have 
ceeight: after this cheir mouth generally begins 
| = to bre. 
By this the purchaſer vin be able to gueſs at 
the age of his Sheep; and, as to their conditi- 
. on, nothing ſhews it more than the dullneſs of 
their eyes, and the looſeneſs of their Wool,— 
If theſe marks be upon them, let not the Fat- 


mer purchaſe them by mp meant, for they with 
never ſtand, | 


— 


jc H A P. III. 
| Of the breeding of Sheep. 


HE Rams and the Ewes being choſen for 
breeding according to the foregoing di- 
rections, the Huſbandman is next to conſider 
what will be the beſt time for putting them to- 


appear that I lay more upon his mind than I 
need. It is true that a great deal more care is 
here recommended, than uſually is taken by 


more than is proper or requifite, The princi- 
ple on which 1 have ſet out in this treatiſe is, 
that the Huſbandman by induftry and know- 
ledge of his buſineſs, may obtain much larger 


f buſineſs are content with; therefore although 
| 


leſs care and leſs foreſight than is here recom- 
mended may do; yet he who uſes the moſt will 


have the largeſt gains, I expect my Farmer in 
every article of his buſineſs, to conſider the 
event before he fixes upon the means; and al- 
ways to have the end in his eyes when he is a- 
bout to make a beginning. 5 

Thus in the preſent initance, before he puts 
his Rams and his Ewes together for breeding, 
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gether. In this, as in other reſpects, let it not 


Country people on moſt occaſions; but not 


profits than the common run of perſons in this 


1 adviſe him to compute the time of their go- 


” 
- 
*. W's 
. * N 
- 
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ing with young, and ſo to know when his Lambs t 
will be brought forth. When he has computed I 2 

this, let him ſee whether it will be a convenient 
ſeaſon for him; and which will be beſt. Let Ml « 
him conſider at what time of the Spring his M. 5 
graſs will be fit to maintain the Ewes and their f 
Lambs, and then put the Rams and their Fe. p 
males together ſo long before, that will bring b 
the young out at a proper time. i 
Let him conſider whether if they fal early he Ie 
ſhall have turneps to ſupport them till the graſs M n 
comes; for I have often ſeen very great miſ. W 
takes in this reckoning, : and many a time the a 
Huſbandman, for want of due care in this re t 
pect, has loſt both his Ewes and his Lamba, for Ml 
want of due food. tl 
The prudent and aaa. Fe armer is to I le 
take care before he puts his Sheep for breeding, f. 
he is ſure not only of a ſupport for the young WW 4 
and their Dams when requir'd,z but that it be At 
ſufficient and good food for them. That which MW © 
vill keep them alive oftentimes, will not be ſuf M 7 
ficient for their thriving. There muſt be plen; WM » 
ty of what is good in its kind, for if there be a 1 le 
defect in either quantity or quality, the Lambs WW 
will be ſtunted at firſt, and this is an accident MW p 
they very difficultly recover afterwards. b 
The time of the Ewes going with Lamb is 20 0 
weeks, and the beſt ſeaſon of the year for them k 

to yean is, toward the middle of April; except 

where there is very forward graſs or turneps. 

But if on any occaſion from the circumitances 
of the Farm. or any particular conſideration, it 
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is neceffary to have them yean much eallier, 


they may be put together 1 as to come in Janus · 


ary or February, . 
In this caſe there will require a e deal of 


care to be taken of the Lambs for ſome time. 


All Lamb are very tender when firſt brought 

forth, and if they are not tended, the Mag- 
pyes, and other Birds will pick their eyes out; 
but the coldneſs of the ſeaſon keeps ſuch as fall 
in January or February tender and weak much 


more advanced time in the Spring; and there- 
fore a nicer care is requir'd to breed them up; 


the other occaſion. 


the Farmer has variety, and can take his choice, 


ferent kinds, and conduct himſelf accordingly. 

A rich paſture breeds well ſhap d and tall ſheep, 
according to their kinds; and ſuch as have a 
ſhort grals breed a lower but well ſet Sheep. 


um Places. are dene ſmall limb'd and 
o. I 
In general, dty baue ate the fitteſt for this 
Purpoſe : all wet grounds, and ſuch as are lia- 
| ble to be overflow'd, being hurtful; excepting 
20 only the ſalt marſhes, which, for the proper 
Mm . ſucceed very well. 
pt The Farmer ſhould keep all this in mind, 
but at the ſame time remember, that theſe les 
are ſubordinate to * more general ones, 


** 


longer than thoſe which are brought forth at a 


and jt muſt be continued a longer time than on 
As to the land to A Sheep upon, ie 


let him @bſerve theſe ſeveral qualities in the dif- 


Thoſe which are bred in mountainous or 
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which have been daliver'd already; The breed 


where things are properly manag'd, nature docs 


1 — 
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of his Sheep is the great article ef confideration 
in reſpect of their ſize, and he has already been 


inform'd what breeds ſuit what lands 4 thoſe 
more effential conſiderations being kept ia 
mind. theſe leſſer ones are of great uſe, 


Let the Farmer who is about breeding of 
Lambs, fave the graſs and weeds that grow in 
the lands he deſigns to fallow in Winter, that 


is, from Chriſtmas, and let him turn his Ewes 


and Lambs into them in March. If there bez 


mild Winter, this will be a great help to them. 


When Sheep are to be turned into wheat or 
Rye to feed, the Farmer muſt take care it be 
not too rank before they are put into it, for in 
that caſe it gives them purgings, and other 
complaints. 

No Cattle whatſoever ſhould be fatted while 


they are going with young, for nothing is more 


1 15 2 to them; chey ſhould therefore be 


kept upon @ moderate, or rather poor paſture all 
che ume they run breeding, except the three 


laſt weeks. This is a rule to be more carefully 
obſerv'd with Sheep than any other. If they 


be fed too high the whole time, it will go hard 
with them in yeaning; but if they are not put 
a little into heart before they come to it, they 
will want ſtrength; and they will alſo want 


milk for the ſupport of the Lamb. 


The proper time of weaning a Lamb is at 4 


months old: but in general there need no cate 


or Caution to be uſed at all. In moſt placts 


f - 
1 
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this, and the owner knows nothing of it; in 


ſome paſtures it is alſo the peeſervacion of the 
Lamb to keep ſucking, 


When the Farmer has LEG of anod graſs, , 


and his Rams always run with the Ewes, he 
need not give himſelf any trouble about the 


weaning ot the Lambs. The Ewe will in this 
caſe go to ram at a proper time of her own ac- 
cord : and ſhe will then become ary, and the 
Lamb will be wean'd naturally. 


In ſuch paſtures as are ſubject to give Sheep 


the Rot it certain times, it is always beſt to let 
the Lambs run by the Ewe: the longer the 


better. Theſe tender creatures are more ready 
to come to harm than the full grown ones in 
thoſe unſound places: and fucking is the beſt 
preſervative. againſt it: for they are ſeldom 
found to fall into chat misfortune while they 
have milk, 

If the 8 have ſuſpicious paſtures, and 
finds that his Lambs want milk, it is belt to ſci! 
them at once to the Butcher; for 1 it is not the 
running by*the Ewe that will preſerve them, 


| ſhe can be of no ſervice againſt ſuch an acci- 


dent, if ſhe wants milk for their full ſupport. 
Fhole he Lambs that are intended to be bred 
as Rams, ſhould be ſeparated from the reſt, and 
the others gelt in time. The ſooner this 1s done 
the better: for every creature bears this opera- 
tion beſt while it 18 tender, and is with the 
Dam. 8 2 
It this operation have been: e at a 


pr oper time, it muſt be done toward the end of 
LS 


E 
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September, at which ſeaſon it is beſt to ſepa- 


rate the breed for this purpoſe, and ſee it be 


F x 4 . 
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O the: Peering of Sheep. 


E ceme now to a very conſiderable arti» 
cle in the value of Sheep, that is the 


Wool; and this, like every other part of the 


| Huſbandman's profits, may be enlarg'd greatly 
by due care and management. F 


There are two articles in the condition af the 


Wool which enhance its price. Theſe are fat- 
tyneſs and cleanneſs. And it is in the owner's 


power to give it theſe in a much greater degree 


than they otherwiſe would be, by his care and 
attention. The firſt will be increaſed by the 
time of ſhearing the other by cleanlyneſs, 


The fattyneſs of the Wool will never give it 
any value, unleſs it be at the ſame time clean; 


and the cleanneſs will diſcover its imperfection, 


_ inſtead of enhancing the price, if it be not fat- 


ty. 
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This fattyneſs of the Wool is owing to the 


Creatures ſweating, and therefore there muſt 


be ſome hot weather paſt before it is ſhear'd, 
that it may have ſweated well: not once or 


twice, for that will anſwer no purpoſe : but ſe- 
veral times for days together, that the moiſture 
may have lodg'd itſelf about the Wool, and in 
a manner oiled it fo, that the neceſſary e iou 


of the creature for cleanlyneſs, ſnhall not be able 


to carry it off. 

Unleſs the Sheep have ſweared well before 
the waſhing,. that will do harm equal to its 
good, far as much as it increaſes the price by 


cleanneſs, it diminiſhes it by taking off the fat- 


neſs. It is very neceſſary Sheep ſhould be well 


waſh'd before they are ſheer'd : but the Farmer 


is to know at the ſame time, that unleſs they 
have. well ſweat 1n their wool firſt, this will hurt 
it. 


Upon this foundation depends all the art of 


Sheep- hearing. The beſt ſeaſon of the year 
for doing it is toward midſummer. But #4 the. 
veather determine, and let not the Farmer be 
carried away by the name of any day, or month, 
againſt the uſe of his reaſon. 

June has been commonly made the a 


for Sheep-ſhearing ; for this plain reaſon, that 
at this time of the year there commonly. has 


been ſome hot weather to ſweat the Sheep; and 
there follows hot weather after it. But as this 


is the reaſon why June is proper, if any year the 


ſeaſon prove very cold in the ſicfe Part of Sum- 
13 
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mer, tet him defer-it till July; and, on the o- 
ther hand, if very hot weather eome in early, 
let him go to ſhearing. in the end of May. 


In general, if the end of May be hot, he is to 


begin early in June; and if the hot weather 
have not come in till the beginning or middle 


of June, he is not to ſhear his Sheep till the lat- 
ter end of that month. And in this manner 


tet him who would ſucceed well in the Huſ- 
bandman's buſineſs, conduct himſelf in every 
article, Let him know the practice of others 
according to the common rules; but let him 
examine the reafon of it in every article; and 
while others follow it blindly, let him pay his 
ſubmiſſion to it with diſcretion, I would not 
have him ſet himſelf up as an oppoſer of the 
common methods, unleſs where they are palpa- 
bly wrong; but underſtanding their origin and 
foundation, he will often. find it convenient to 
depart a little from them ; and will always find 
the advantage of that liberty. when it is. founded 
upon reaſon. e os 


When the Huſband man has en theſe princi- 


ples ſettled the time of ſhearing his Sheep for 
that year, whether it be the end of May, the be- 


ginning, middle, or end of June; or the firſt 
week in July: for it ought not to be later than 


that for many reaſons ;. the next care is to pre- 
pare for it by ſettling the time of waſhing them, 
and giving them opportunity to dry themſelves 
JJ. 7 8 205 
For this purpoſe the place of waſhing is to be 
fix d upon, and a piece of clean and dry ground 


2 CÞ 
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in which they are to run till they be dry'd, and 


where they can't get freſh dirt. For conveni- 
ence ſake this piece of ground, and the waſhing 
place, ſhould be as near one another as may be, 
So if the Farmer have his choice of two or 


three ſuch places, let him prefer that which is 


neareſt the water; and if he have but one, and 
have good convenience of water, then let him 
make the waſhing place in the ſpot neareſt of 
all to this ground. „ 
Though it is very needful that the Sheep be 

waſh'd before it be ſhorn; yet it muſt not be. 
ſnorn while it is wet; and if ſuffer'd to run at 
random afterwards, the waſhing would not be 
of much effect. FE „„ pplgn 

The whole matter, which is very plain and 
ealy, being thus underſtood, and all things rea- 
dy, let the Farmer proceed to the firſt article, 
the waſhing of his Sheep. Let him fee that 
this be done thoroughly and carefully. There 
is a way of flighting buſineſs in ſuch a manner, 
that it might as well have been let alone ; and 
this is too common in the article of waſhing of 
Sheep, which is a thing very troubleſome to do 
well; and that eaſily hides faults, for if the far- 
mer does not ſee that it be done well while they 
are about it, he will not be able eaſily to know 
afterwards, whether it be well done or no. 
The preſence of a maſter is always uſeful 
while ſervants are employ'd for him; but in 
no article more than this, for cleanlyneſs will 
conſiderably to the price his Wool ſhall 
© Sp n 
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W hen every Sheep has been thus | carefully, 
thoroughly, and well wafh'd, let them be all 


turn'd together into the piece of ground deſign · 


ed for their reception, and there be left to run 
till they are dry. This, according to the wea- 


ther, wilt take two, three or four days, rarely 


more, for the ſeaſon is ſeldom very unfavou- 
rable at that ſeaſon of the year. 

All things being now ready, let the ſhearer 
get to work, and 'tis worth the Farmer's while 
to take a great deal of care to have one who 
underſtands his buſineſs; for an ignorant or. 


careleſs fellow at this work, may do his maſter. - 


more damage in one day, than a month's ex · 
traordinary wages. 


In this let him over-ſee every thing with his 


own eye, as in the waſhing ;. and if he perceive 
any ſheep half waſh'd when it comes to the 
hands of the ſnearer, let him ſend. it to be waſh» 


ed over again. 


Let the Farmer order his ſhearer to be care 
ful not to hurt the ſheep, and let. bim have his 


own eye over him, that he do not cut them, or 
prick them with the point of his ſhears; for the 
flies will immediately take advantage of theſe 
wounds, and torment the poor. naked creatures 
to madneſs, Finally, let him ſee the wool be 
carefully taken off, and well wound up. 
It is a very good cuſtom that ſome have, of 
ſhearing their Lambs together with the Sheep; 
although others very much condemn it. I would 


have the Farmer never fail to do this; but then 


. — 6 7 — * * 
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he need not be very ſtrict and exact about it all 
over. The principal care is to ſhear them well 
„ e lags e e 

Before they come to be ſhorn it is very ne- 
ceſſary to cut away the wool of their tails, and 
juſt behind, that the dung may not hang on it, 
which makes the creature ſore, and brings the 


flies in the ſame manner as a wound with the 


ſhears, When they come to be ſhorn they 
ming be cut cloſe behind; but very little be- 
wit FI on IT Then ia 
Sheep do much damage to their wool by ly- 
ing in dirty places, which' they often will do, 
for they are not naturally a very cleanly animal, 
as well as in their running in the day time- 
For this reaſon the wool of the ſame breed of 
Sheep, is much finer in thoſe Counties where 
they houſe them in the night, than in other pla- 
ces. In Glouceſterſhire, and ſome of the ad- 
joining Counties, they houſe the Sheep always 
at nights, and litter them with clean ſtraw. The 
expence of this is very well paid by their dung, 


| which, together with their urine mixing among 


the litter, enrich'd alſo by their ſweat, and the 
fatneſs of the wool, makes a very fine, rich, and 
precious manure. Pm I A ad 
We have treated largely of the uſe of houſ- 
Ing Sheep, under the article of their dung, in its 
place, The method there preſcribed of throw- 
ing in ſandy or other earths, to be enrich'd by 
the dung and urine of the animal, is better than 
this of ſtraw, when the article of manure only is 
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conſidered ; but taking the wool alſo into con- 
ſideration, this by ſtraw is greatly preferable, 

' _?*Tis from the conſideration of theſe ſeveral 

methods, practiſed in different places, and 


weighing the advantages of each, that the judi - 


cious Huſbandman encreaſes his knowledge; 
and his profits will always be enlarged in pro- 
partion. | 1 > | | 


From what has been ſaid on theſe heads ſes 
parately, and in their proper places, he will now 


ſumming up the whole together, be able to de. 


termine upon a conduct in the management of 
his ſheep, which altho' built upon the practiſe 
of different Counties, in ſeparate articles, is pre. 
ferable, upon the whole, to any one of their 
I Thus if he vſe the cover'd fold, for the ſake 

of raiſing a quantity of manure with ſand and 
other ingredients, during the reſt of the year, 


he will do well to throw in clean ſtraw, by way 


of litter, for the four or five weeks before their 
| ſhearing, This will give him a conſiderable 
advantage as manure, if not equal to what he 
gets the other way, and what he loſes in that re- 
ſpect, he will gain with encreaſe by the finenels 
h wand... „ 
Upon this principle. alſo the Huſbandman 
may very reaſonably be directed to have a kind 
of cover'd fold, ever ſo flight, on the ground 
vhre he turns in the ſheep, between the time 
of waſhing and ſheering, Let him ftrew this 
with clean ſtraw, by way of litter; and ſee tif 
ſheep all driven into it at night. This they will 


very readily do, becauſe they will feel cold af- 
ter their waſhing; and by this means, lying 
clean and dry, they will keep the wool very nice 
for the ſheering. Nay there is a cleanlyneſs in 
the nature of ſtraw that will be a great advan- 


tage, for they will rub themſelves upon it to a 


clean bright hue in the wool, which it will not 
have any other W aW. 


Of the breeding up Houſe Lambs. 


FTHE price of Houſe Lamb, at early ſea- 


demand for it, to raiſe ſome for this purpoſe. 


conſidered, ——Firft, to have a proper kind of 
Sheep; ſecondly, to put the Rams and Ewes 
together at a right ſeaſon, that the Lambs may 
tall early ; and Jaſtly, to provide proper pens in 
an Houſe for the receiving and nurſing up the 
young ; for their tender bodies require a great 


HY of care at ſuch unnatural and ſevere ſea- 
_ 5 


— , 


ſons, is ſo conſiderable, that it may be ve- 
ry well worth while for the Huſbandman who is 
ſituated: near large towns, or where there is a | 


To this end three things are principally to be 


— 


together by the Huſbandman, who underſtand- 
ing the benefit of early Lamb, and computing 


home, and will bring a price that will very well 
anſwer the trouble. n 


pally in Hampſhire and Wiltſhire; and is 


er. 
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There is a kind of Sheep of the midl 
breed, but a little ſmaller han . what — I” 


monly underſtand by that name; otherwiſ 
like thoſe of the Leiceſter and Nene duft 


kinds; theſe are remarkable for their naturally 
Lambing very early. If left to themſelves they 
will bring forth about the middle or latter end 
of December; and therefore, if properly put 


the time, contrives accordingly, they will c 
ſomewhat earlier. Theſe 2 2 . = 
in the dead of Winter, may be eaſily rear'd at 


This particular kind of Sheep is bred princi- 


known among the common people by the n ti 
of the Wey-hill Sheep. ents: 
The Huſbandman who will proceed upon pro- * 
per principles, is always to prepare in time for ﬀW © 
every thing. When he finds from his ſituation 
and circumſtances, that he may have a demand ** 
for Houſe Lamb, at a good price; and that be be 
has conveniences far raiſing it, let him take his IM *© 
opportunity to buy ſome of theſe Wey-hill ſheep MW me 
at the beſt market, and be particularly. careful ba 
that they are, in every reſpect, ſound and free Pr. 
from blemiſh: chuſing them ſeverally, the WM me 
Rams and Ewes, according to the general di- tha 
rection laid down here for that purpoſe, wich hay 
anſwers for one kind of Sheep as well as ano- [ 
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Being provided with a proper number of 
theſe Sheep, let him not leave their time of 
breeding to chance, but kèeping them ſeparate, 
till a proper ſeaſon, then put them together, 
that they may copulate in ſuch time as to bring 
forth their Lambs at the ſeaſon he deſires, 

After this no farther care is neceſſary than 
that the Ewes are fed in a paſture not too rich, 
tor the greateſt part of their time; but about 
three weeks before their Lambing, they are to 
be brought into a richer feeding: and as the 
time of their bringing forth is very exactly 
known, let there be due care taken of them, 
and of the Lambs as they fall, that neither are 
hurt by the ſeverity of he ſeaſon, Fe 

The Sheep being thus carried on te their 
time, and the Lambs brought forth, the laſt 
care is the bringing them up for the ſervice of 
the table; or, accerding to the Farmer's reck- 
oning, for the purchaſe of the Butcher. 

A great many arts are uſed to this purpoſe 3 
and a great number of different directions have 
been given about it, by thoſe who have pre- 
tended to have great knowledge; but the whole 
may be delivered in a few words, and the Huſ- 
bandman who ſhall ſet about this, upon the 
principles of good ſenſe alone, will find that 
moſt of thoſe cautions and curious directions 
that have been ſo elaborately delivered, might 
have been ſpared. 

The whole care conſiſts in two N the 
| Keeping the Lambs warm, and the feeding the 
Sheep ia ſuch a manner, that they may be able 
K 
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to ſupply them with a rich milk, that will fat- 
ten them. There can be no great difficulty, 
and certainly no myſtery in this, ſo that it is 


idle to pretend to ſecrets about it; and more 
idle in any to deter the Huſbandman from it, 
under pretence of his not underſtanding how to 


do it. Let him ſet about it with theſe precau- 


tions, and look to the Lambs himfelf with due 


care, to ſee they are warm and clean; and feed- 
ing their Dams as he ought to do, he cannot 


© "The ſeverity of the ſeaton would deſtroy the 


Lambs, if they: were left to ramble about with 
the Ewes; and the ſcarcity of food, at this time 
of the year, would make them unable to fatten 


them by their milk, if they were not provided 


accordingly; but good food will make rich 
milk, and a due portion of food will yield it in 
due quantity. This is all that is needful; and 


all this may be brought about in this eaſy man- 


Sometimes before the Ewes are expected to 
bring forth, let proper pens be built up for 


them, in an houſe that is warm, but not ſhut 
up cloſe, for if they have not air they will not 
R Uo eo ont 
As ſoon as they are brought forth let them be 
carefully put into theſe pens, and from that 
time watch'd and tended, that they may be al- 


ways warm, dry, and clean. 


' We have already directed that the 88 to- 


ward the time of their bringing forth, ſnould 
be put into a richer paſture than that they had 


% 
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run in before; this will provide them a ſtock 
of good milk, and now they have Lamb'd, this 


is © he enlarged and enriched, by giving &ill 


better food. 


The beſt food for this purpoſe is turneps ; 5 
but where they are not in readineſs, the Ewe, 
beſide her rich paſture, muſt have at times, 1 
bran, and oats given her. 

It is fit the Huſbandma:: ſhould: know what | 


. todo, in caſe of a deficiency of what is proper, 


but theſe other ſupplies do not enrich tue milk 


in the manner of turneps: therefore he who 


proceeds upon our prudential and careful prin- 
ciples, mult not Fail” to have turneps for the oc- 


caſion. 


The Ewes are to be brought! into the houſe 
three or four times every day, to ſuckle the 


Lambs: and in this manner, as thoſe young 


creatures ate kept very cleanly and comforta- 
bly, and feed to their full upon rich milk, and 


upon nothing elſe; they will fatten quickly, 


and their Bolt will naturally be exceedingly 
white and delicate. 


The whole art of this profitable part of the : 


Huſbandman's buſineſs, is compriſed in theſe 


few articles. The Ewes being well fed, have 


plenty of rich milk, and the Lambs ſucking 


to their fill, and being kept quiet, fatten upon 
it freely. As to the difference of ſeaſon they 
feel nothing of it: for ſo they be kept warm, 
it matters not to them whether it come from the 


Sun, or from their comfortable ſnelter. 


K 2 
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Having mentioned, in its piace, the folding 


of Sheep for the benefit of land, ariſing from 


their dung, we ſhall: here add one caution on 


that head, reſpecting the creature itſelf, and 


then cloſe this article. 
The advantage the Land receives . the 


folding of Sheep i is very obvious; but let the 


Huſbandman take care that he does not loſe 
more by the damage he does. his Sheep by this 
at ra than he gets by the EOGUDS; ſo much 


of his land, T4 


- 


There is nothing that tends more to give 


Sheep the Rot, than this method of folding 


chem, when due care is not taken in the doing 
| nt 


The Sheep are to be put into theſe folds at 


night, in — but let the Huſbandman take 
_ care only to da 1 it in good weather; 3 otherwile 
it may coſt him very dear. Let him ſee that 


they are not turned out in the morning, till the 


Sun has been ſome time up: and let him take 


care they are driven ta- a good feeding. Place, 


for otherwiſe, being hungry they eat any thing; 


and thus, between cold _ and: bad. food, 
nd get . Rot and . 


— 
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Of the Diſeaſes of Sheep. 
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/ the Fever. 
HE Earmers know very well what they 
| mean by the Fever in their Cattle, and 


# the name 1s not without juſt reaſon; The Fever 
in Sheep is an inflamed ſtate of the blood, dif- 
5 ordering the eyes and mouth, ſo that it is eaſily 
ſeen, and affecting the whole body of the crea- 
| ture, tho' not ſo viſibl y... 
| When the figns of a feveriſn diſpoſition ap- 
: pear in Sheep, the Farmer muſt feel their. feet; 
if they are hot, he may be ſure he has gueſs'd: 
right as to the nature of the diftemper; and this 
is a-needful- caution; - becauſe. there are other 
diſorders that will give an. inflamed. look. to the 
eyes and mouth: 1 „% 
The diſeaſe is often deſtructive in itſelf; and 
frequently it brings on other fatal diſorders 
The cauſe is generally cold. When only 
two or three arè affected by it, the caſe is leſs 
deſperate; but when many together, it is al- 
ways the more fatal. TEST 
OR OS 5 be 
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The firſt thing to be done is to remove the 
cauſe; that is, to keep the Sheep in a warmer 
and more ſfieltered place. 

In the heat of Summer the weaker among the 
flock will be ſometimes rendered feveriſh, only 
by being expoſed tao much to it; and in this. 
caſe the firſt method is juſt contrary to the for- 
mer; he muſt drive them to ſhelter : in either 
condition they muſt. be kept quiet, and maſt 
have wholſome ſweet graſs and rem water. — 

Then the following remedies will take place: 

Firſt bleed the Sheep that are affected with. 
the diſorder, and aſterwards give to each the fole 
lowing medicine with a horn, 

Heat a quart of ale, and diffolve in it an 
ounce of Mithridate, add half an ounce of Vir- 
ginian Snake-root, and one dram of Cochineal 

in r oder. This quantity ſerves for four doſes, 
and one of them | is to 8 night and morn- 
in 
lr the 3 5 be bound i in its: body, an ounee 
of Lenitive Electuary is to be mixed with each 

doſe; but if looſer than ordinary, that is not to 
be regarded during the courſe of the remedies, 
for it will contribute to the cure. The four 

doſes viually'a are ent | 


an, ICAIC 
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Fora Purging . 


E have direRet] the Farmer to leave na- 


ture to her courſe when a purging comes 


on, with a Fever, in ſheep ; but when tae Fe- 
ver is abated, the purging muſt be ſtopp'd; an: 
the ſame remedy that anſwers for this purpoſe, 


may be given in the ſame manner. for ſuch 


purgings as come on of themſelves. 


Boil a quarter of a pound of raſpings of Log- | 


wood in two quarts of water, till but a quart is 


left ; when it is near done, put in a ſtick of cin- 
namon.— When it is done, ſtrain it off, and 


give the Sheep a quarter of a pint of it, with a 


horn, four times a day, till the purging ceaſes. 


This ſeldom fails to take effect very kindly 


upon that kind of purging which was a ſymp- 
tom of a Fever, tho' it remains after it is over; 


but if on other occaſtons it does not ſtay the diſ- 


order, the Ong: addition will render it fure 


of ſucceſs. 


Io every doſe of this add a quarter of an 
ounce of Biaſeordium without honey, and ten 


grains of Japan earth powdered; give the doſes 


only morning and night when they are thus i in- 
creas'd in ſtrength. 
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T Hls though an external diſorder, yet na- 


turally comes in here, becauſe owing to- 


the complaint laſt named. 8 2 
It is a diſorder of the tail beginning with: 
filth and foulneſs, and ending in ulceration and 
very bad 5 F 
The Tag is fituated in an inner part of the 
tail: it conſiſts of ſcabs and ſores, very painful 
and waſting to the creature; and it is owing to: 
the fouling of this part by a purging. 
++ Thas Tag is always worſt which follows a 
fever, becauſe the inflamed ſtate of the blood 
tends to encreaſe the diſorder; and when it be- 
gins, during the continuance of the difeaſe, the 
matter of the fever may chance to ſettle there. 
In either caſe two things are to be done; the 
firſt is, to ſtop the purging, that the ſtools may 
fall as uſual; and the other, to clean the tail. 
The laſt mentioned remedy, either in its 
veaker or ſtronger form, is to be uſed to ſtop 
the purging; and the tail being clipp'd, and 
the ſore part laid bare, firſt. waſh it carefully 
with milk and water blood warm, and then with 
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lime · water Aſter this turn the Sheep looſe 
into a clean dry paſture. 
| Two days after look at it again, and, if not 
well, repeat the waſhing, and anoint it with 
greaſe and tar mixed together. Twice doing 
of this is generally fun for me compleat- 
ing of a cure. 


0 a the diſorders f te Lungs 


Sue. are very ſubject to be Afordered In 
the Lungs, which is eaſily perceived in their 
breathing or by their coughing; nothing re- 
quires. a more ſpeedy. remedy; for they grow 
incurable when it is neglected but a little time; 
and die as men in a conſumption. 

Change of air and paſture are effential tothe 
cure of this diſeaſe; without this caution no re- 
medies will take place ; with. 1 it the following 
rarely fails. 

The caule of this diſorder, in whatever form 
it appears, whether in coughing, wheezing, or 
panting, in dificulty or ſhortneſs of breath, is 
the ſame» It is owing to cold; and it gene- 
nally comes upon Sheep that have been kept. in 
ow grounds ir in wet weather. 
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Firſt drive them into an encloſed paſture 
where there is ſhort graſs and gravelly ſoil ; and 
if poſſible, where there is ſpring or other run- 
ning water. 

Bruiſe a baſket-full of leaves of Colt foo 
and preſs out the juice, | 

Bruiſe in the ſame manner an equal quantity 
of plantain, leaves and roots together, and preſs 
out its juice. Mix theſe, and bruiſe as much 
garlick as will yield about a fourth part as much 
Juice as one of the others, Mix all together, | 
and add to them a pound of honey, an ounce 
of powdered Aniſeeds, and an ounce and a half 


of powdered Elecamp ane ; give a quarter of a : 
pint of this, warm, to every theep that is affec- i 
ted, once in a day, and it will by degrees make Ml ; 
2 perfect cure. 
Out of the Whole flock thus affected, when A . 
the Farmer has taken thorough care in this re- . 
ſpect, I have known that not one ſheep has o 
been loſt, 1 write this from experience. 05 
fi 
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0 is the andi. | 


HEEP are more ſubject than any anima 
whatever toobſtruckions of the Liver: an 
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this is generally ſeen in yellowneſs of the eyes, 
and a tinct of the ſame kind in the ſkin, when 
carefully examined, — Our farmers, in ſome 
places, call this the choler; or, as they ſpeak it, 
the colour; it is properly a jaundice, 
Drive the ſheep that are affected with this 
diſorder into an open paſture; and let the ſhep. 
herd or perſon who has the care of them, have 
orders to keep them often in motion, but not 
to Tatigue them; then prepare the following 
0 8 
Boil in four gallons of water, two pound of 
Fennel roots, the ſame quantity of Parſley roots, 
and twice that quantity of roots of Dog-graſs, 
or Couch-graſs, all cut ſmall; when the water 
is very ſtrong of them, and there is about half 
the quantity left, ſtrain, it off, preſſing it hard. 
Bruiſe in a mortar as much great Celandine 
as will yield three pints of juice, add this to 
the liquor, and laſtly put in three drams of ſalt 
on. JJ 
Mix all well together, and every day heat ſo 
much of it as will ſerve to give every one of the 
ſheep that is ill a gill and half for a doſe, This, 
with the forementioned directions of good paſ- 
ture and water, and moderate exerciſe, rarely 
C . 
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Of Soph ges in the T, breat. 


E have treated 722 diſorders ! in the Lungs, 
and ſhewn the remedy; but the Farmer 
will yet find another diſorder imitating the ap- 
pearance and ſymptoms of theſe, which is only 
in the throat. The Sheep affected with this, 
wheeze and breathe with difficulty. It com- 
monly ariſes from bad paſturage 54 colds, — 
The remedy is this; drive them into a Rader 
ground and keep them warm; then give the 
following medicine. | 
- Bruiſe a good quantity of Penny-royal, and 
ſqueeze out the] juice. Put to a quart of this a 
pound of honey, and half a es of mp vine · 


gar. 
SGi e the ſheep half a pint of this, blood- 


warm, every night. : 
| Penny-royal 1 is, by ſome, delivered as a gene- 
ral remedy for all diſorders of Sheep; but this 
is very erroneous ; nothing has been hitherto 


ſo little underſtood as the medicines proper for 
Cattle. What are here delivered, are in gene | 


ral, ſupported by experience; and that phyfict- | 
an who has judgment to propoſe more reme- | 
dies, and patience to ſee them try'd fairly; to 
approve and eſtabliſh the beſt, alter and amend 
the others, and finally to publiſh the reſult of 
all, will deſerve a ſtatue, for the good done to 
| his Country, more than all her heroes, 
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6 Of Sturdyneſs; 


_ diſorder F armers call by this name, is 
a kind of Vertigo or Giddineſs in the 


ich feeding, and is often fatal. The cure is 
this. WH BEE | 


in, ſqueeze out the juice, heat it, and give a 


hours, . 1) 
When the- Sheep is recovered, turn it upon 


the common, or into ſome barren hilly paſture; 


Wit will be kept from relapſes by having but lit- 


Wits diſeaſe returns it is commonly fatal. 


L 


head in Sheep. It riſes principally from very 
Bleed the Sheep largely, then give the follor- 
ing draught. Bruiſe ſome roots of wild Valeri- 


quarter of a pint,—Repeat this once in four 


Wile food, and that perfectly wholſome. When 
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C A A P. VIII. 
Of the Wood Evil. 


HE diſorder Farmers underftand by this | 
name is a kind of Cramp : it ſeizes the 
gs of Sheep, and will often affect a whole flock | 
at once. ; 
The cauſe 1s- cold and wet. The lying un- 
der the drip of trees in rainy ſeaſons has often 
oecaſioned it, and thence ir got the name of the | 
The firſt .care-is to remove the ſheep into a | 
dry paſture, and then the cauſe being removed, | 
proper remedies may take effect upon the dil 
| eaſe, which would. otherwiſe be incurable. : 
Boil in a large quantity of ale as much com- 
mon Cinquefoil and hedge Muſtard as can well | 
be ſtir'd into it. When the liquor is very 0 
- ſtrong, ſtrain it off, and add a pint of juice of | 
Valerian root to every gallon of the Decocti- 2 
on. f 
Give the ſheep that are affected with the u. ; 
neſs half a piat of this, in 4 n morning and 5 
night. - 
Boil in Vinegar a large quantity of t the leaves | 1 
of Hedge-Muſtard, arg with this N hot, 
rub the legs of the ſheep. : 
The trouble of this method muſt not diſhear- | . 
ten the Farmer from obſerving ic punctually, 
for the whole flock may be loſt if it be 1 
neglected; and when they are once relieved, | 


and in a warmer paſture, they ſeldom relapſe. WF « 


A 
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£ HA 3.16 


Off the — 


Si have * diſorder as well as Hor- 
ſes, and it ariſes from improper food, — 
They are apt to crop the young ſhoots. of trees 


when in their reach; and tho* many of theſe are 


wholſome, ſome are hurtful, It is found by 
experience, that the eating the Oak leaves = 


buds. is: particularly prejudicial ; it binds them 
in the bowels,.and irequenyly the Staggers fol- 


low, 


The ſymptoms are much like thoſe of the 


Sturdyneſs, deſcribed before, but more violent; 


and there is generally a trembling, at the ſame 


time, of all the limbs. The remedy is this. 
Diſſolve an ounce of Aſſafœtida in two quarts 


of water. Give the ſheep a quarter of a pint of 


this, warm, every three hours; it commonly o- 


pens their. bowels. at the ſame time that it takes 
immediate effect upon the nervous diſorder, 


and thus performs a perfect cure. Some of our 
Farmers put the Aſſafœtida into the ears of the 
ſheep; but that is a very idle practice. The 
medieines are eaſily given them inwardly with a 
horn, and there is no other way in which any 
dependance can be placed upon them. 

L 2 
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When the ſheep are thus recovered, let them 
be kept out of the way of a return to the ſame 
food, and they will be in no danger of a relapſe, | 

The Far mer will fee by the ſeveral accounts 
of theſe moſt ordinary diſeaſes incident to 
Sheep, that they are not ſo ſubject to them as 
many other creatures from a variety of unknown | 
cauſes, but fall into them principally from a | 
bad method. of keeping. In general, low | 
grounds are the moſt unwholſome; for they a- 
bound with wet, and they give birth to many | 
weeds of a poiſonous nature not found in others. 
Ard we ſee that woods are difadvantageous on 
many accounts; therefore let him be careful of 
his feeding, and he will have leſs to fear on ac- | 
count of diſorders in this kind; and when they | 
ſo happen, they will be lighter and more eaſily | 


Fr emedy'd 2 


C H A 3 


. Of the Stab. 


T HIS is 2a filthy diſorder to which ſheep | 

are very liable; but as many of the others, 
before deſcribed, ariſe oftener from ill manage- | 
ment than any natural defect, ſo this more than 
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Sheep kept on Downs, or in dry wholſome 
paſtures, are very little liable to it; thoſe which 


lie wet, or get under droppings of trees in bad 
ſeaſons, are frequently affected by it in the ſe- 


vereſt manner, 


When the wet falls upon their ſkins, and 7 
are heated afterwards; but eſpecially when they 


lie under trees and the wet falls upon them 


from the branches, their _ ſoon after grow 
ſcurfy, and in a little time from that there riſe 


icabs in various parts of them: upon this the 
wool grows looſe, and the ſheep pine and be- 


come leans 
IF ir be a ſeaſon for ſhearing, or that can be 


a0 with any degree of propriety, nothing is 
ſo good a ſtep to the cure; if not, the ſame 1 re- 


medies muſt be applied without; cleanlineſs is 


che great article for keeping them well; and it 


is vain to begin à cure without it. 
They mult be waſked every where in the 


foul places with ſoap- ſuds, made very ſtrong, 
and uſed warm with a flannel or bruſh, 


After this they muſt be turned looſe in a clean 


paſture, and mult be driven up again as ſoon as 


well dry'd, and all-the fore parts. muſt be well 


wetted with lime water; 
In both theſe applications, the ſcurfy parts 


of the ſkin, as well as the ſcabby places, muſt 


be regarded; and probably the doing this three 


timcs, at two days diſtance each, will be a re- 


medy. 


1 


——q—m—Ä—kG̃ : ——üä—p— ſ — — — 


If. this fail, the parts that have been thus 


— 
—— — — 
2 — m_—_——_—_ = —— — — 
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wafhed and cleaned, muſt. be anointed with a. 
mixture of equal parts. of tar and greaſe, and 
they will ſoon. be gerfectly well. No inward: 
medicines are required in this caſe, for the com- 


Plaint! is only on che ſkin. 


— 


E = 


TARMERS do not ſeem well to underſtand 
themſelves in reſpect of this diſorder; but 
in ine places call an inward diſeaſe, and in o- 
thers an outward one, by this name. The laſt | 
is the proper meaning of the word,.and it is a 
very dangerous-diforder,. Tho' it appears out- 
_ vardl]y it is not entirely of the external kind, as 
the former; but theblood is always more or leſs. 
alfected with it, and conſequently care muſt be 
taken accordingly, by inward as well. as out- 
ward medicines, in the cure. 

The great miſtake has been the atte mping 
it by outward remedies alone, and this is the 
cauſe why it has been found ſo difficult of cure. 

The appearance of the diſorder is about the 
breaſt and belly principally, but it will ſpread | 
i:{cIf ro other pans It is an inflammation of | 


7 ͤ ͤ ⁰ bog 
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the ſkin that often raiſes it into bliſters, and in 
thoſe is contained a ſharp humour, thin, wate- 
ry, and coloured with blood. This is the oc- | 
caſion of the name, and this the diſorder 


properly called by it. 


Nothing muſt be done to ſtrike it in, but the 
cure regularly attempted by amending the bad 
ſtate of the blood. 

Firſt, the Sheep that are affected with it, 
muſt be ſeparated, or otherwife it will be very 
apt to ſpread among them, and they mult be 
put where there is ſweet graſs and good water, 
or the medicines will take little effect. | 

Mix half an ounce of flour of brimſtone 
with an ounce of honey ; work it well together, 
and then divide it into two parts. Diſſolve one 
of theſe in half a pint of juice of nettles, and 
give it every day for a fortnight. This method 


obſerve with all that are diſordered. 


Slit the Bliſters when they. are full of this 

watery humour, and having let the matter out, 
wet. the place with juice of wormwood.. 

After four days of this courſe, bleed them 


pretty plentifully ;. and then continue the, ſame 


method nll they are well, 
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'© H A P Xu. 
Of the Foot-worm. 


QHEEP are liable to the breeding of worms: 
between their feet; but this, like the o- 
other accidents, is principally when they are 
kept in wet or damp paſtures. It is very pain- 
ful to them, and will make them pine away. 
It is perceived by their frequently holding 
up one foot; and by their ſetting. it but ten- 
u: Eoin: 
In this caſe let the foot be waſhed clean, par- 
ticularly between the toes, and there will be 
ſeen a little lump like a tuft of hair. This is 
the head of the worm. It is to be taken out 
with care, for tis of a tender fubſtance, and if 
it be broke in the foot: it will occaſion an in- | 
flammation, The beſt method is to open the 
fleſh on each ſide of it, and then, by means 
of a pair of knippers, to take it very gently | 
Out. 1 85 15 9 bY „„ 
Then dreſs the wound with tar and greaſe 
melted together in equal quantities, and turn: | 
the Sheep looſe. 3 ?!! 
It is better to put it into a freſh paſture; for | 
if the ſame diſorder returns, it is generally | 
worſe, _ Es 
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e 
Of the Wild-fire. 


20 is a very violent inffammation, which 
ny's Fire, upen the ſkin of the Sheep, in diffe- 


generally effects more; often the whole Flock. 


oceaſion, they bury'd the Sheep alive with its feet 
vupwards at the door of the fold; and ſuppoſed 
tis acted as a ſpell to drive away the diſeaſe. 


; We do not inherit theſe errors. The method 
do be obſerved is this. 
* Such Sheep as are infected with it, are to be 
c Y ſeparated from the reſt : then bleed them, and 


diſorder, that although more violent than the 
red-water, it does not at all infect the blood, 
ſo that nothing inward need be given. 
Bruiſe a good quantity of the leaves of wild 
Chervill, and add to them as much lime-water 
as will make the whole very ſoft. When it is 
thus beat up together and perfectly mix'd, add 
as much powder of Fenugreek-iced as will re- 
duce 1t to the conſiſlence of pap; then put it 


appears in the manner of a Saint Antho- 
rent places : and when it is diſcovered on one 


Our forefathers were ſuperſtitious on this oc- 


Prepare the following external remedy. No 
other is required; and it is ſingular in this 
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into a pan, and ſet it in a cool place. Rub · he 
ſore or inflamed part carefully with this every 
evening, and make as much lie on as can be 
kept there; it will take effect during the time 


of reſt, and is to be 8 as long as. there 1s: 
occaſion, yells "Wh 50S, 


, 7 | . t 
CCT 
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HEEP are often affected with colds falling 
0 upon their eyes, and almoſt blinding them; 
and, at other times, the ſame. accidents ariſe 
without any viſible cauſe. The remedy.” in ei- 
ther caſe is the ſame, _ 

Preſs out the juice of great cen die 1 


drop. a quantity of it into te eyes night and 
morning. 


8 A P. XV. 


Of the Dropſy. 


HEEP are often ſwelled with water in their 
bellies; and this, if not regarded in time, 


je, 
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is attended with certain . There are 


two ways in which it is lodged; the one is be- 


tween the outward Heſh and the rim; the o- 
ther is within the rim. 


cure is ealy; in the other, . can be 


In'the firſt caſe, the 


done. | 
The method, in the firſt caſe, f is by a coarſe 


kind of tapping. 


An opening is to be made in the fleſh, and 


a quill thruſt in; this will give the water a free 


paſſage out, and the wound heals of itſelf, if 
the Sheep be otherwiſe tolerably healthy; but 


when the diſeaſe has been of long continuance, 
.and the creature is -emaciated by it, nature will 
not have ſtrength to heal it; in that caſe, the 


Sheep is to be examined daily, and the wound 


dreſſed with greaſe and tar. 


The creature muſt be put into a freſh, dry, 


and wholſome paſture, and then diſpoſed of as 


ſoon as recruited: for this is a diſorder that ne- 


ver fails to return upon any miſmanagement oi or 
nehleek! in the keeping. 


c H A P. XVI. 


Of the Rer. 


"HE Rot among 3 is like the Murra- 
n among larger cattle, the moſt deſtruc- 
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tive of all the diſorders to ich ep ors "he 
able, and the moſt to be dreaded 5 the Far- 
mer. We have reſerved it for the laſt conſide - 
ration, that what has been premiſed concerning 


the other diſorders, may have led him fo far in- 
to the nature of el 
fectly comprehend all that relates to this. 


This diſorder is contagious, like the Murra- 
in. Whenever it appears it uſually ſpreads 
thro! the whole flock;. and often over the whole 


nel -hbouring country. 


reſervation from it is 2 point of a as much 


importance as its cure; indeed of more, be- 
cauſe the cure is very uncertain. 


The cauſes of the Rot are various, but the 


principal is careleſſneſs in the owner. Sheep 


that feed at large upon open commons, are 


much more ſubject to it than ſuch as have thel- 
ter, and are taken due care of at nights; thoſe 


which feed in the dampeſt grounds, are moſt 
ſubje& to this, as to other diſeaſes ; and it fre - 


- quently ariſes from a cold ſeafon and dribbling 


rains coming on ſoon after the ſhearing, Theſe | 


taint the ſkin; and bring on che diforder, Laſtly, 
want of Food will occaſion the ſame diſcale ; 
and the eating ſuch graſs as is full of unwhol- 


ſome plants. Theſe we ſhall particularize in a 


ſucceeding chapter. : 
Such are the caules of this terrible diſorder 
in its original appearance in many places ; but 


the Farmer, belide theſe, is to obſerve that the 


worſt and moſt common is infection. 


+ — 


» As. tQ make him per- 
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1 him, at all times, take care to keep his 
Sheep out of the way of theſe original cauſes of 
the Rot ; and he will find the ſame care will 
preſerve them from moſt other diſorders ; ; and, 
beſide this, when the diſtemper is any where 
near him, Jet him be careful to keep them clear 
and diſtant from all others. 

n grounds are always dangerous in this 

9 and in wet ſeaſons eſpecially 5 
fas theſe wet times, the beſt practice is qu wick 
ly to remove the flock to the upland paſtures, 
and to give them ſome hay as a part of their 
food. 

The happicſt thing that can chance to the 
farmer in this caſe, is to diſcover the diſeaſe in 
time. The firſt notice of it will be perceived 
in the eyes; and therefore in a wet ſeaſon, and 
| eſpecially at a time when the Rot is among 
the neighbouring Sheep, let him look into that 
part. When a Steen is infected with this diſ- 
order; the white of the eyes looks dead and 


dull, and they have a weak faint Aſpect; the 


creature is feeble, and his {kin is foul ; the wool. 
is ſo looſe that it comes-off in handfuls with the 
leaſt touch; and the gums will look pale and 
the teeth foul, He will be dull and liſtleſs i in 
motion; and. heavy, as if his legs were not able 
to carry him. | 

In this caſe, the diſeaſe is ſtrong upon the 
creatures Many are generally infected at a 
time, and the firſt care muſt be to remove them 


irom among the ſound ones ;. the diſtinſtion. 


| 
| 


— — — 
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may be made by the rules we have juſt laid 
01d. and the ſick muſt be N up 11 2 cloſe 
fold 

They muſt be allowed little water; and their 
food mult be dry hay and oats. The beſt way 
of giving theſe, is by means of trovglis placed . 
all round the fold. | 
Bleeding, which is beneficial in moſt othe 
diſorders, is altogether deſtructive in the Ror.f 
Some have try'd it; and what Lwrite is in con- 
ſequence of what I have ſeen as the reſult by 
their practice, _ 

1t has been obſery'd en that Sheep 
fed in ſalt marſhes never have the Rot. This 
put it naturally into people's thoughts to try 
lalt as a cure; and we read wonders of its ef- 
ſects. 1 
This alſo I have ſeen try'd, and ſometimes 
with gcod conſequences; but never with the 
great ſucceſs that is boaſted by many. Salt is 
a preſervative againſt the Rot; and that is all 
we rationally learn from the cattle not being in- 
tected with it, that feed in the ſalt marſhes ; but 
it is not ſo certain a cure. 

T he beſt kind of ſalt for this purpoſe, is bay- | 
ſalt; and the beſt way of giving it, is by 
beating it to powder, and then ſprinkling it a- 
morg the dry fcod. Tho' we do not adviſe the 
Farmer to fely upon it entirely, we fhall re- 
ccemmenqd it, nan other remedies, in this 

manner. 


Sheep. 


— 
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Bruiſe to powder an ounce of grains of Pa- 
radiſe, and four ounces of Funtper-berries dry'd; 
add to thefe two pounds of Bay- falt, and half a 
pound of Loaf - fugar, grind them all well to- 
gether, and ſprinkle ſome of this upon the Hay 
and the Oats that are given the Sheep. 

Let this courſe be continued three days, and 


look from time to time into the eyes of the 
Sheep, and examine every other way, to fre 
whether they mend or grow worſe. If there be 
 fgns of amendment, let the ſame comſe be 
continued; if not, the following muſt be uſed. 
Steep four pounds of Antimony in two gallons 


of Ale, for a week; then give the Sheep this e- 
very night and morning, 'a quarter of a pint at 
a time. Bb FRIES COSI ALI OUS UE: 
| Boil a pound of the roots of the common A- 
vens, and two pounds of the root of Maſter- 
wort, in two gallons of water, till there is not 
more than ſix quarts remaining ; ftrain this off, 
and preſs it hard; then pour a pint of it into a 

pail-full of water that is to be given to the 


2 means, caref ully managed, and under 


a good regulation in the articles of cleanneſs, 


dryneſs, and warmth, the Rot will be often cur- 


ed: this is all that can be promiſed upon the 
moſt ſanguine expectations; for there are times 


when the diſeaſe is ſo rooted, and when the 


temperature of the air ſo favours it, that nothing 
will get the better of its violence, — 
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In the courſe of this method, if the Sheep 
have a diſtaſte to their food, becauſe of the falt Þ 
and other ingredients mixed among it, they 
muſt be omitted for two or three feedings; and 
then given in leſs quantities; and if this take 
effect the other need not be uſed; if otherwiſe, 

it will be beſt to take the benefit of both toge- 
ther; the ſalt and other ingredients being 
ſprinkled among the Food, while the N 
are Siren at che regular times. 
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